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The Troubled MIDDLE EAST 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


This week’s “double-value” issue is 
our swan-song for 1953. Your next is- 
sue will be dated January 6, 1954, and 
will be waiting for you as soon as 
school reopens after the Christmas hol- 
idays. 

Classes will find ample material in 
this week’s issue for use until the holi- 
day period. In addition to the regular 
student-interest and life-adjustment fea- 
tures, note the five pages of news and 
news biographies (pp. 4-8), the “Good 
Citizens at Work” article (p. 9), the unit 
pp. 10-14), and the article on freedom 
of assembly and petition in the “Free- 
dom Answers Communism” series (p. 
16). 

Are you looking for topical material 
on Christmas? 

We call your attention to the follow- 
ing special Christmas features: “Good 
Citizens” (p. 9), on a teen-age commu- 
nity Christmas-decoration project; “Ask 
Gay Head,” (p. 20); “Recipe For a Par- 
ty” (p. 24); “T. B. Fighter”—the history 
of the Christmas Seal—on page 27; 
crossword puzzle, “Peace on Earth” 
(p. 14). 

This week’s “Newsmakers”—Charles 
Malik and General Thimayya—are two 
“men of good will” trying to solve 
knotty problems of peace (p. 4). 

Note also the unit, based on troubles 
in the Holy Land and the Middle East- 
ern “lands of the Bible” —especially the 
cover photo and cover story (p. 14) on 
“Santa Care,” and the Christmas-Eve 
pilgrimage to Bethlehem (p. 12). 

Especially recommended for various 
class groups are: 

World History and World Geog- 
raphy: Middle East unit, pp. 10-14; 
“Newsmakers,” p. 4; news pages. 
American History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; pp. 10 and 
12-14 of Middle East unit; news pages; 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


January 6, 1954 
Unit: “Congress at Work” under the 
Eisenhower Administration. 


January 13, 1954 


Unit: Latin America and the Milton 
Eisenhower report. 


January 20, 1954 


Unit: Turkey 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


“T. B. Fighter,” p. 27; “Freedom 
Answers Communism,” p. 16. Civics, 
Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” p. 9; 
“How Would You Solve It?” p. 20; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 
16. Moral and spiritual values: “News- 
makers,” p. 4; “How Would You Solve 
It?” p. 20; “Freedom Answers Commu- 
nism,” p. 16. 


THANKS FOR YOUR HELP 


World Week wishes to thank the 
many teachers who contributed to our 
recent postcard “Quick Questionnaire” 
on unit subjects. Those who took part 
may be interested to know that Russia 
and China are heavily favored as forth- 
coming topics, with Tropical Africa, In- 
donesia, and the Philippines about even 
for third place. We plan to include all 
of these among our early 1954 units. 
We would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions from other teachers for future 
unit subjects. 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COM- 
MUNISM (p. 16) 
Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean when we talk 
of our country as having a “government 
° 


of, by, and for the people”: 


2. Would you be afraid to write a 
letter to your Congressman criticizing 
our Government on a controversial is- 
sue? Would you speak up for your 
views at a public meeting? Why or why 
not? 

3. Why do we Americans cherish 
the, Bill of Rights? Why don’t Com- 
munists give their people the same 
rights? 

Activity 

Suggest that the class write letters 

to Congressmen in which students voice 


opinions on an issue of the day. Read 
and discuss the replies. 


Unit: MIDDLE EAST (pp. 10-14) 


Contents 


1. Page 10: The Middle East, cross- 
roads of the world in geographic loca- 
tion, in religion, and in political con- 
flict. Maps help visualize the story. 

2. Page 11: A pilgrim to Mecca 
tells the story of his trip to that Moslem 
holy city. 

3. Pages 12-14: Efforts to solve Mid- 
dle East problefhs through an economic 
approach. 


Assignments 


1. Page 10: (1) Name as many Mid- 
dle East countries as you can. (2) Give 
reasons why this region is called a 
“crossroads.” (3) Tell why the U. S. 
wants to keep peace in the Middle 
East. 

2. Page 11: (1) Where is Mecca? 
What makes it important in the Mos- 
lem religion? (2) Define these terms: 
(a) Allah; (b) mosque; (c) Caaba. 

3. Pages 12-14 (1) State the cause 
of unrest (a) between Israel and the 
Arab countries; (b) between Egypt and 
Britain; (c) between Iran and Britain. 
(2) In what ways is the U. S. trying to 
calm the troubled Middle East? 





2-T 


WORLD CROSSROADS (p. 10) 
Student Reference Readings 

(1) “Israel’s Little War of the Bor- 
ders,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 6/14/53. 
(2) “Mystery of the Middle East,” 
Saturday Evening Post, 3/21/53. (3) 
“Why Egypt Looks to the U. S.,” U.S. 
Vews, 3/27/53. 


Procedure 

If you have several periods avail- 
able for teaching the unit, use one to 
get across” the” map-facts about the 
Middle East. This will also provide an 
opportunity for teaching and drilling 
on map-skills. Where the time is not 
available, map information can _ be 
readily integrated with class discussion. 


MAP LESSON (p. 10) 


Have students open World Week to 
the map on page 10. Place a map 
showing the Middle East on the board 
or use the Scholastic News Map 


Guiding Questions 


1. Which countries are located in 
the Middle East? Why do you think 
this region is called the “Middle” East? 
Where is the Far East? 

2. Find the Suez Canal. Through 
which country does it pass? What 
bodies of water does it join? Why is 
the shipping route via Suez sometimes 
called “Britain’s lifeline”? 

3. Which countries of the Middle 
East are rich in oil? How is the oil 
moved to shipping ports? 

4. How does Russia’s location affect 
the problem of Middle East peace? 

5. What information about rainfall 


TOOLS for 


Congress at Work 
Jan. 6 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Under the Dome, 
1953, 15¢, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Legislative Dept., Washington 
6, D. C. Let Your Congressman Hear 
from You, by Jacob Javits, 1953, free 
to libraries, Good Reading Rack Serv- 
ice, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. Our American Government, 1953, 
free, Your U. S. Senator or Representa- 
tive, Senate or House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Democrats and_ Ike,” 
U. S. News & World Report, July 24, 
1953. “Running Congress without 
Taft,” Business Week, Aug. 8, 1953. 
“To Break the Congress Log-Jam,” by 
G. B. Galloway, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
July 26, 1953. “Congress at Work,” 


does the map give you? What does this 
tell you about living problems there? 


DISCUSSION LESSON 
Motivation 

Suppose you were working in a 
travel bureau. A tourist wanted infor- 
mation on where to go and what to 
see in the Middle East. What would 
you tell him? What suggestions would 
you make for taking pictures that would 
show life in the Middle East countries? 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Middle East lacks rain. Why 
is this a serious problem? 

2. Why is poverty so widespread in 
the Middle East? Would you include 
Israel in this list of poverty-stricken 
countries? Why or why not? 

3. Why is industry only in the in- 
fant stage in the Middle ‘East? What 
makes the Middle East the “world’s 
largest gas station”? 


Activities 

1. Students can work with the World 
Almanac to draw up a chart of Middle 
East countries giving facts on popula- 
tion, agricultural crops, industries, 
mineral resources, exports and imports. 

2. Assign students to prepare re- 
ports on Israel and the Arab nations. 


LANDS UNDER THE CHRISTMAS 
STAR (pp. 12-14) 


Procedure 


A group of bright students can go 
to the library to work up reports on 
these topics: (a) American oil com- 
panies in the Middle East; (b) Prod- 


TEACHERS 


World Week, Feb. 18, 1953. “Back to 
the Farm: House Agricultural Commit- 
tee,” N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 4, 
1953. “Coming Change in American 
Foreign Policy,” by J. Fischer, Harper's, 
Sept. 1953. What Is This Ti.it-Hartlev 
Act?” U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 
16, 1953. “Look Into the Tax Future: 
What Cuts, Where, and When,” News- 
week, Oct. 12, 1953. 

FILMS: A Day in Congress, 18 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Academic Film Com- 
pany, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
N. Y. The Congress, 10 minutes, sale, 
McGraw-Hill: Book Company, Text- 
Film Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Our Congress, 38 
frames, Young America Films, Inc., 18 


East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ucts which the U. S. buys from and 
sells to Middle East lands; (c) Israel’s 
war with the Arab League nations; (d) 
Israel's development progran. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the U. S. worry 
about Middle East problems? (Work 
with maps to develop this answer.) 

2. How do you explain the suspi- 
cion of Middle East countries toward 
Western nations? 

3. Why is poverty widespread 
among the Middle East. countries? In 
what way is this poverty an invitation 
to communism? 

4. How would you propose solving 
the problem of the Arab refugees who 
fled from Israel during the Israel-Arab 
war? 


Activity 

A bright student can read up on the 
TVA program in the U. S. and give a 
report on how the TVA idea applies to 
the U.S. plan for the Jordan River. 


PILGRIM TO MECCA (p. 11) 
Discussion Questions 


1. What part of the story of the pil- 
grimage interested you most? Since the 
pilgrimage involves so many hardships, 
why are so many Moslems anxious to 
make the trip? 

2. Why did the frontier guards give 
such strict attention to the health cer- 
tificates of the pilgrims? What does this 
help you understand about their lives? 

3. In what way, if any, has this ar- 
ticle influenced your attitude toward 
the people of the Middle East? 


“Your Career in Teaching” 

Copies of the special 16-page sec- 
tion, “Your Career in Teaching,” spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and appearing in World 
Week November 11, are available free 
of charge upon request to: Education 
Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, P. 18 
I. Middle East Geography: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b: 
4-c; 5-c. 
Il. Middle East Unrest: 1-T; 2-O; 3-F; 
4-T: 5-T; 6-O; 7-O; 8-T; 9-F; 10-T. 
Ill. Meet the Moslems: 1-e; 2-d; 3-a; 


A-b: 5-c. 


ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ, P. 8 


l-c (Puerto Rico); 2-a (Israel); 
(European Defense Community); 
(northern); 5-e (Piltdown). 


8-d 
4-b 
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A Christian Arab in Israel gets a 
Christmas present from America 
R (see page 14) 


ee — MIDDLE EAST UNIT, pp. 10-14 
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Who’s “Too Young” 
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Other : ' Too young? Not you. Not if you want a pen that will never 


Sheaffer Bde let you down. 
Pens ’ 
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$3.75 up : Of course, there was a time when a dime-store pen was con- 


sidered good enough for anyone less than a tycoon. A quality 
pen for students? Never! They lose them, abuse them. 


That may be true about some students—and some pens. 


But Sheaffer's new Snorkel Pen is the kind people just 
naturally.take special pains to keep, even without realizing 
it. And it’s built to take plenty of punishment without an 
“ouch”. It’s really writing with all the worry taken out. 


Not since you wrote your first word in ink, have you known 
the pride this pen can bring. It’s yours . . . completely yours 
. with a smooth-ground point that almost thinks. 


Hint if you have to, but be sure this gift leads your list! 
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Answered below are two more of the thousands of ques- 
tions Mutual Benefit Life has been asked about life 
insurance. $5 checks have been sent for the questions, 
and we hope the answers will be of help to everyone. 


Q. Is life insurance available to all 
? 


races: 


A. 


JOHN JORDAN, 
CLINTON, OKLAHOMA 


Indeed it is! Anyone of any race 
can enjoy the benefits of modern 
life insurance. You see, life in- 
surance is one of the most dem- 
ocratic institutions in the world 
today. In a company like Mutual 
Benefit Life, the Company is 
literally owned by the paler. 
holders themselves. All profits 
of the Company are returned to 


the policyholders in the form of 


dividends. The Company is 
o— by the policyholders 
t 

Company officials. 


1rough their selection of 


At death, does the ey 2 ry have 
to take cash in one lump sum? 
GEORGE HAZAZ, 

BROOKLYN 9, NEW YORK 


A. When you take out your life in- 
surance, you can usually specify 
how your beneficiary 1s to re- 
ceive the money—in a cash sum 
or in some other manner. In 
Mutual Benefit Life, for example, 
you may specify that a certain 
amount is to be paid each month 
—a combination of principal and 
interest—over a certain period 
of time. Or you may specily that 
only the interest be peid and 
the principal withheld for some 
other purpose. There are, in 
fact, so many different ways of 

roviding for beneficiaries that 

Mutual nefit Life has long 

been known as the company 

with the most liberal settlement 
options. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 












United Press photo 


Charles Malik (left) at Security Council. 


THE “OTHER MALIK’ 


There are two Maliks at the Unit- 
ed Nations. Don’t mix them up! 

The better-known one is Yakov 
(Jacob). He’s Russia’s second-rank- 
ing delegate to this session of the 
U. N. General Assembly. 

The other Malik stands against ev- 
erything that Yakov and his Commu- 
nist partners stand for. He is Charles 
Malik, 48. He comes from -Lebanon, 
which is half the size of New Jersey 
and has only 1,300,000 people. Next 
to Luxembourg, Lebanon is the 
smallest U. N. nation in area, and 
one of the smallest in population. 
But big things sometimes come in 
small packages! Charles Malik ranks 
high among world statesmen. 

He is a living link between Fast 
and West. Born in a little village 
of the Arab nation of Lebanon, he 
studied as a boy at an American 
Presbyterian mission school. Later 
he went to the American University 
at Beirut, Lebanon (one of the top 
educational institutions of the Mid- 
dle East). In 1937 hé earned a Ph. D. 
d@gree at Harvard University. Re- 
turning to his native Lebanon, he 
gained wide renown as a teacher of 
philosophy at American University. 

Then his country (which became 
independent in 1943) called him to 
“teach” in the broader field of world 
affairs. Since 1945 he has represented 
Lebanon as minister to the U. S. and 
as delegate to the United Nations 


He has headed the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council and the Human 
Rights Commission. 

Charles Malik stands with one foot 
in each of two worlds. 

Although he lives in the Moslem 
Middle East, he is a Christian (Greek 
Orthodox). His native Lebanon is 
the only Arab country where a ma- 
jority of the people are Christians. 

To his fellow-Arabs of the Middle 
East, he speaks for Western ideas 
of freedom and democracy and vigor- 
ous action to develop resources and 
to improve living conditions. To the 
West, he is a friendly critic. He 
pleads for understanding and help 
for the Middle East. 

Philosopher Malik begs the West 
not to lose its “soul”—its moral and 
spiritual aims—amid material prog- 
ress. Recently he told the Public Af- 
fairs Conference at Principia Col- 
lege, Ill., that the U. S. should send 
forth “social and spiritual mission- 
aries —not merely technical experts 
—to other lands. 

Right now his self-appointed task 
of bridging the two worlds of East 
and West is meeting a tough test. 
The U. N. Security Council is trying 
to settle the quarrel between Israel 
and the neighboring Arab nations. 
(See unit, pp. 10-14.) Malik repre- 
sents the only Arab nation which has 
a seat on the Security Council. ( He'll 
be president of the Council next 
month.) In the Council, Malik speaks 
for the Arab point of view. But he 
speaks, too, in behalf of peace and 
good will for all the world. 


MAN IN THE MIDDLE 
“JOY TO THE WORLD,” we sing 


on Christmas Eve. One group who'll 
be joyful on Christmas Eve are the 
22,000 anti-Communist prisoners in 
Korea. For them, December 24 marks 
the end of a three-months’ ordeal— 
the “explanations” by Communists 
trying to persuade the prisoners to 
return to their Red-ruled homelands. 
WW, Oct. 7, p. 6.) 

Another man who'll heave a sigh 
of relief that day is “Timmy”—Lieut. 
General Kodendera Subayya Thim- 
ayva, 47, of India. This six-foot, 200- 


Our press { 


pound fighting man, as chairman of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, is chiefly responsible 
for running the prisoner “explana- 
tions.” 

General Thimayya was the first 
Indian officer to rise to high military 
command when the British ruled In- 
dia. After India gained freedom, he 
led Indian troops who in 1948 fought 
a brief war against Pakistan over 
Kashmir (WW, Nov. 18, p. 11). 

In Korea, he lives coolly and calm- 
ly at the very middle of the “cold 
war.” Early this fall the U. N. ac- 
cused him of favoring the Reds in 
planning the “explanations.” Lately 
the Communists have raged at his 
decisions. What makes the Reds 
angry? Thimayya won't use force to 
make unwilling prisoners come to 
the “explanations.” He won't let the 
Reds browbeat and “brain-wash” the 
captives for hours on end. Patiently 
he keeps insisting that the prisoners 
are human beings—“not to be treated 
as bundles or commodities to be ex- 
changed.” 

At our press time only about one 
tenth of the prisoners had been inter- 
viewed. General Thimayya says that 
if the Communists don’t quit stalling 
he'll take over the interviews himself 
and make sure every man knows he 
has a right either to return home or 
to go to a neutral country to live— 
just as he pleases. 

The U. N. contends that, under 
the Korean armistice terms, all pris- 
oners must be set free on January 22. 

About 350 former U. N. troops 
have refused to return home, but at 
ne the U. N. was be- 
ginning explanations to them. 


; KASH mie 


NSIT inoig | 





International News photo 


Thimayyu at his Korea headquarters 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Big Four may meet soon; U. N. “cen- 
sures” Israel for raid into Jordan; Korea links up with 
China; U. S. says Puerto Rico can be independent if 
she wishes; Piltdown Man is just a youngster among 
fossils; Sen. McCarthy gets air-time in Harry Dexter 
White case. 


U. N. EXPLAINS: Former South Korean soldiers who 
refused to return home faced U. N. “explainers” last 
week (see p. 4). First day’s score: all 30 South Koreans 
chose to remain with the Communists. 


NO NEWS IS BAD NEWS: New York City’s 5,000,- 
000 newspaper readers didn’t have much to read last 
week. For the first time in publishing history, every 
major daily paper in New York stopped publication. 
The cause: a strike by photo-engravers (who turn pic- 
tures into engravings on metal plates for printing). 
Other unions refused to cross the picket lines. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT: Darkness has fallen behind 
the Iron Curtain! Bulgaria, Soviet satellite in the Bal- 
kans, is so short of electricity that each household is al- 
lowed only one electric light bulb. And that must be 
switched off by 9:30 p. m. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION: The premier is head of 
the French government. France has a president, too. He 
doesn’t have much power—but it’s a high honor (and 
the job lasts seven years; premiers, seven months or 
less). On December 17 the French parliament elects 
a new president, to succeed Vincent Auriol, who has 
held the post since World War II. 


“MINING” AT KITTY HAWK: The National Park 
Service wanted to rebuild the nation’s first airplane 
hangar, as part of the 50th anniversary next week of 
the first airplane flight (WW, Dec. 2, p. 10). But shift- 
ing sands at Kitty Hawk, N. C., had buried all trace of 
the Wright brothers’ camp. Two scientists went over the 
area with a wartime mine detector. At one spot the de- 
tector indicated that metal objects were nearby. The 
scientists started digging. They found spikes, tin cans, 
and kitchen utensils. It was the site of the Wright's 
combined hangar-bunkhouse-kitchen. So the sheds were 
rebuilt—authentic even to having artists copy labels on 
the canned foods on which the Wrights (who were 
bachelors) usually dined. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Carl Williamson of Lock 
Haven, Pa., believed to be the nation’s youngest Eagle 
Scout (age 13). Most Eagles are 15 or 16. 


OIL FOR EUROPE? Europe is one of the most oil- 
poor continents. So there was excitement in France 
when drillers struck oil last month near the Pyrenees 
Mountains. The oil formation is believed to be the rich- 
est in Europe. Across the Pyrenees in Spain, drillers 
from the U. S. are searching for oil. 





Wide World photo 


TEEN-AGE “‘DOLLS”: These dolls (displayed by 
the girls who made them) won top honors in the 1953 
Save the Children Federation Christmas Doll contest. 
About 40,000 teen-age girls entered the contest. The 
dolls (shipped by the U. N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund) will brighten Christmas for needy 
girls in the U. S., Austria, Finland, Greece, France, 
Italy, Lebanon, West Germany, and Korea. The three 
prize-winners (left to right) are: Sue Bagg, 15, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Ellen Spilka, 19, of Cleveland, O.; Betty 
Lonergan, 16, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

HOME-TOWN FIX-UPS: On railroad property close 
to their business districts, the nation’s 2nd, 3rd, and 10th 
largest cities plan multi-million-dollar developments 
similar to Rockefeller Center in New York and Gate- 
way Center in Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago’s and Boston's 
programs are still in the planning stages—but Philadel- 
phia’s “Penn Center” was born last month. An explo- 
sion to salute the birth of the project was set off by 
atomic energy. Chosen to fire the atomic “spark” was a 
10th-generation direct descendant of William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. She is five- 
year-old Miriam Penn-Gaskell Hall of Rose Valley, Pa. 
First unit of “Penn Center” will be a 20-story office 
building. Later, a thousand-room hotel, an underground 
shopping concourse, and a community and transporta- 
tion center are planned. The site is the former Broad 
Street station of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the ele- 
vated tracks (nicknamed by Philadelphians the “Chi- 
nese Wall”) that led to the station. 


ENDQUOTE: The London Spectator of London, Eng- 
land, offered a prize for the best philosophy of life that 
could be written on the back of a postcard. The winner 
(it could be written on a postage stamp!) was: “Love, 
trust, dare, and go on doing it.” 





Will Big Four Meet Soon? 


Will the Western Big Three 
agree to hold a Big Four confer- 
ence with the Russians? 

The heads of the Big Three na- 
tions (which are the U. S., Britain, 
and France ) were scheduled to meet 
in Bermuda December 4 to 8. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of the U. S., Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of Brit- 
ain, and Premier Joseph Laniel. of 
France were to attend the confer- 
ence. 

One matter they will discuss is the 
latest note from Soviet Russia. This 
note proposes a meeting in Berlin, 
Germany, of the foreign ministers 
of the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia. 

Last week U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, who would rep- 
resent the U. S. at a foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting, said the U. S. would 
welcome a chance to talk over world 
problems with the Russians. He add- 
ed, however, that we would not 
“barter the freedoms of Soviet-en- 
slaved nations” for meaningless 
“peace” agreements. 

Mr. Dulles’ statement, and com- 
ments of British and French officials, 
led observers to believe that the 
Bermuda conference might approve 
a Big Four meeting soon. 

During the past several months 
the Western Big Three several times 
invited Russia to make a fourth for 
a Big Four foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing. In each case the Russians ap- 
peared to agree but added condi- 
tions that the Western nations could 
not accept. These included demands 
for a Big Five meeting (with Red 
China as No. 5) and for abandon- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the proposed Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC). 

The EDC would create a united 
“European Army” of France, Italy, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. West 
Germany and the lower houses of 
parliament in Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands have ratified the treaty. 

Russia made clear that she still 
wants to have a Big Five meeting 
and to get rid of the North Atlantic 
alliance. But the Russians did not say 
that these steps must be agreed upon 
in advance of a Big Four meeting. 


Two Korea-China Teams 


Two different Koreas have 
linked up with two different 
Chinas in two different ways. 


1. REDS’ ECONOMIC PACT 

Communist China promised to 
give $350,000,000 worth of supplies 
to help Communist North Korea re- 
pair its war damage. 

Western observers drew two con- 
clusions from this agreement: 
(a) The Communists have no in- 
tention of permitting Korea to be 
unified, although that would be a 
major issue before a Korean peace 
conference; (b) North Korea may 
turn out to be a satellite both of 
Russia and Red China—a situation 
that might cause friction between 
those two “giants of communism” 
some day. 


2. RHEE AND CHIANG 


Presidents of the Republic of Ko- 
rea (South Korea) and Nationalist 
China met on Formosa, which is held 
by Nationalist China. 

The two leaders, Chiang Kai-shek 
of China and Syngman Rhee of Ko- 


Ever try to ride a 
camel? It’s as jolt- 
ing and uncomfort- 
able to the rider as 
the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute is to the U. N. 
(see story above) 


rea, said their countries “stand firm- 
ly united” against communism. They 
called on democratic nations in the 
Pacific area, backed by the U. S., to 
resist Red aggression. 


U. N. Censures Israel 


The U.N. Security Council has 
condemned Israel for raiding a 
village in Jordan. 

The Council expressed “the strong- 
est censure” against Israel for an at- 
tack on Kibya, Jordan, in which 
about 50 Arabs were killed (see 
news pages, Oct. 28 issue). 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
sponsored the resolution. It was 
passed by 9-0. The resolution called 
on Israel and Jordan to live up to 
their armistice agreement and to co- 
operate with U. N. teams stationed 
in Palestine to see that the armistice 
is carried out. 

U. N. teams of “truce observers” 
have been in Palestine ever since the 
U. N. arranged an armistice in the 
1948-49 war between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. The two sides have 
never met to write a peace treaty. 
Border clashes are common, especi- 
ally along the boundary between Is- 
rael and Jordan. 

Israel contends that raids from 


Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 








Jordan into Israel provoked the Kib- 
ya attack. 

What's Behind It: Will the Secur- 
ity Council’s action contribute to 
peace in the Middle East? 

Charles Malik, representing Leba- 
non, the only Arab nation on the Se- 
curity Council, said the resolution 


was “the first gleam of hope in years” 


that the Arabs are not going to be 
wronged again.” But he did not vote 
on the resolution because he thought 
it let Israel off too easily. 

Israel, on the other hand, resented 
the Security Council's action as “un- 
fair, one-sided, and discriminatory” 
and a “big step backward from 
peace.” 

The armistice terms provide for 
calling of a conference, if either side 
requests it, to discuss disputes aris- 
ing from the armistice. Israel has 
demanded a conference with Jordan 
under this provision of the armistice. 


Not-so-old Bones 


Piltdown Man, long known as 
“the world’s first Englishman,”’ 
has been exposed as a fake. 

Bones of Piltdown Man were un- 
earthed by workers in a gravel pit 


south of London in 1911. The work- _ 


ers thought at first that they had 
uncovered a “petrified coconut.” 
Later they turned over the pieces 
of bone to the late Charles Daw- 
son, a local amateur geologist. As 
other bits turned up in the pit, Daw- 
son decided that he had the frag- 
ments of a human skull. Dawson 
later produced the right half of a 
jawbone from the same gravel pit. 

Some scientists thought the skull 
was half a million years old. That 
would make Piltdown Man one of 
the earliest men or man-like crea- 
tures ever found. 

But some experts were skeptical. 
The jawbone didn’t seem to “fit in” 
with the rest of the skull. 

Bones buried in the ground ab- 
sorb fluorine from the soil. The 
longer the bones are in the ground, 
the more fluorine they absorb. 

Scientists at the British Natural 
History Museum recently measured 
the fluorine in Piltdown Man’s bones 
—and found the skull was only about 
50,000 years old. Human fossils of 
that age are not uncommon. 

The scientists also discovered that 
the jawbone was actually an ape’s 
jaw, “doctored” with chemicals to 
make it look ancient. The teeth, also 
from an ape, had been pared down 


Wide World photo 
PHONY “APE-MAN”: Until “‘Piltdown 
Man” was revealed as a hoax (see story 
below), scientists thought he looked like 
the head at left. This reconstruction was 
made on the basis of skull and jaw- 
bone (shown reconstructed at the right). 


to give the appearance of belonging 
to a primitive man. 

Who played this gruesome trick? 
We may never know. 


Freedom on Request 


If Puerto Rico wants complete 
freedom from the U. S., President 
Eisenhower would agree. 

So U. S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., told the United-Nations 
General Assembly. He said that if 
the Puerto Rican legislature re- 
quested more freedom for Puerto 
Rico—or even full independence— 
President Eisenhower would ask 
Congress to grant the request. 

Lodge made his statement short- 
ly before the Assembly (by vote of 
26 to 16) upheld the U. S. in refus- 
ing to continue making reports to 
the U. N. on conditions in Puerto 
Rico. U. N. regulations require that 
nations holding “dependent terri- 
tories” submit information regularly 
about those territories. The U. S. 
contended that Puerto Rico was now 
self-governing and that the reports 
were therefore no longer necessary. 

A few delegates, largely from the 
Russian block, had maintained that 
Puerto Rico was not really self-gov- 
erning. They had gotten this impres- 
sion from representatives of a small 
Puerto Rican political party called 
the Nationalist Party, which de- 
mands independence for Puerto 
Rico. 

What's Behind It: Puerto Rico is a 
thickly populated (2,210,703 per- 
sons) island in the Caribbean. It is 
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slightly larger than the state of Del- 
aware. It formerly belonged to 
Spain. The U. S. took possession of 
the island after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898, The U. S. grad- 
ually granted self-government. 

In 1952 Puerto Ricans voted, 373,- 
418 to 82,473, for a constitution giv- 
ing the island the right to make its 
own laws and govern itself. Congress 
approved this constitution, thus cre- 
ating the present “Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico.” The U. S. govern- 
ment speaks for Puerto Rico in for- 
eign affairs, has charge of its defense, 
and is helping the Puerto Ricans 
to increase industry and raise living 
standards. 

Puerto Rican Governor Luis Mu- 
noz Marin — who termed Lodge’s 
statement a “magnificent attitude”— 
said the great majority of his people 
prefer the present arrangement. He 
listed some of the advantages: 

(1) Puerto Ricans are U. S. citi- 
zens; (2) the U. S. protects Puerto 
Rico from armed enemies; (3) 
Puerto Rican products, especiall 
sugar, enter the U. S. without tariff, 
(4) Puerto Rico is free to develop 
its own Spanish-American culture. 

oo oO oO © 

The U. N. General Assembly was 

expected to adjourn its eighth an- 


nual session this week. 


McCarthy on Communism 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
went on the air to discuss com- 
munism in Government. 

Radio and TV networks gave Sen- 
ator McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) free 
time to answer former President 
Harry Truman. Mr. Truman criti- 
cized the Senator in a radio and TV 
speech in which the former Presi- 
dent defended his action in retain- 
ing in office the late Harry Dexter 
White. White has been charged with 
Spying for Russia. (See last week's 
news pages.) 

Senator McCarthy made these 
points: 

1. He used the term “Trumanism” 
and defined it as the “placing of 
your political party above the inter- 
ests of the country.” (In his speech 
the former President had used the 
term “McCarthyism” and described 
it as “the use of the big lie and the 
unfounded accusation.” ) 

2. Senator McCarthy said that the 
Eisenhower Administration was do- 
ing an “infinitely better” job than the 
Truman Administration had done in 





Wide World photo 


IT PAYS TO BE OLD-FASHIONED—at least, if you’re putting out the Old Farmer's 
Almanac. Editor Ray Geiger is holding the 1954 edition, which doesn’t look much 
different from other annual issues in the publication's 162-year history. Like other 
issues, the 1954 Almanac is a “compendium of wit, wisdom, and weather,” printed 
in ancient-looking type with quaint woodcuts—and, of course, with the hole in the up- 
per left corner so that the Almanac can be hung on a nail in the kitchen. Circulation 
of the Old Farmer's Almanac has jumped from 50,000 to 600,000 in 10 years. 


getting rid of officials suspected of 
being Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. However, Senator Mc- 
Carthy said he wasn’t satisfied. He 
pointed out that John Paton Davies 
was still a “high official” in the State 
Department. (Davies, who is on the 
staff of the American Embassy in 
Lima, Peru, was twice cleared of 
charges of disloyalty under the Tru- 
man Administration. ) 

3. Senator McCarthy insisted that 
communism would be an issue in the 
Congressional election next year. 
Earlier, President Eisenhower had 
said that he hoped that the present 
dispute about Communists in Gov- 
ernment would be forgotten before 
the next Congressional election. 

4. The Senator told his listeners 
that, if they wanted to get rid of 
him, they could do so by electing a 
Democratic Congress in 1954. (Sen- 
ator McCarthy is not up for reelec- 


tion. But he would lose his powerful 
position as chairman of a Senate in- 
vestigating committee if a Demo- 
cratic Senate were elected.) 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


RADULOVICH UPHELD: A board 
of colonels recently ruled that a 
young Michigan reserve officer had 
to give up his commission in the 
Air Force because some of his rela- 
tives were suspected of Communist 
sympathies (see news pages, Nov. 4 
issue). The officer, Milo Radulovich, 
replied, in effect: “Why blame me 
for what some of my family may be- 
lieve?” Last week Air Secretary Har- 
old E. Talbott—the final authority— 
agreed with Radulovich. His com- 
mission was restored. 


“FATHER CHRISTMAS Division” 
is the nickname earned by crews of 


four U. S. destroyers now on their 
way home from service in Korean 
waters. The sailors are doing their 
shopping in ports from Singapore to 
Suez. The gifts are for hundreds of 
poor Greek children. They have been 
invited to a big party the sailors plan 
to give when they dock at Athens, 
Greece, on Christmas Eve. 


CAREER ENDS: Eugene O'Neill, 
65, generally considered the fore- 
most U. S. playwright, died Novem- 
ber 27. He received the Pulitzer Prize 
three times and was the second 
American to win the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. Among his plays are “Ah, 
Wilderness!,” “Anna Christie,” “Be- 
yond the Horizon,” “The Hairy 
Ape,” and “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra.” Among his one-act plays often 
found in school texts are: “In the 
Zone,” “Ile,” and “Where the Cross 


Is Made.” 


A Challenge 


Twenty-two American prisoners of 
war in Korea have gone over to the 
Communist side. This week they are 
scheduled to meet a team of U. S. “ex- 
plainers” who will try to convince them 
that they ought to break with commu- 
nism and return home. Suppose YOU 
were one of the explainers. What would 
you say to these Americans who have 
embraced communism? Write to “Say 
What You Please.” 

The most interesting letters will be 
published. 


Quick MaZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


Last week’s news raised these issues. 
Match each of the issues, as expressed 
in the following questions, with the cor- 
rect statement in parentheses. Fill in 
missing words or phrases. 

1. Should this islarid become com- 
pletely independent? 2. Did this action 
contribute to peace in the Middle East? 
3. Is this proposed “European Army” 
the best way to strengthen Western 
Europe against Russia? 4. Has this 
government become a satellite of Red 
China? 5. How old is his head? 

a—U.N. Security Council criticism of 

in dispute with Arabs; b— 
the Communist-run government of the 
part of Korea; c—the Com- 
monwealth of P 


; e—fossil known as 
dstebar saan Man.” 
(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 





A Gift as Big as the Town 


The Teen Age Club gives 
Oyster Bay a “Merry Christmas” 


HIS month teen-agers of Oyster 

Bay, N. Y. will “wrap up” their 
town like a Christmas gift. They did 
it last year—and they did such a 
good job that the town would like 
them to keep right on doing it. 

The idea began with the Teen Age 
Club—an organization of 400 youths 
who attend Oyster Bay High and St. 
Dominic’s School. A year ago the 
club applied for the job of decorat- 
ing the town for Christmas. “All 
right,” said officials, “let’s see what 
vou can do.” 

The club ran a drive for donations 
from businessmen. Members tramped 
the countryside gathering holiday 
greens. They painted big greeting 
signs and banners, made Christmas 
designs, and trucked in Christmas 
trees. 

Early in December they sallied 


forth with extension ladders. They LAUREL-WINDING “PARTY”: Teen Clubbers wind laurel leaves into Christmas 


garlands. The laurel was aathered on nearby estates, with owners’ permission. At 


stretched gaily -lighted garlands " 
’ extreme left is Irving Ruckel, town recreation director and adviser to the club. 


across Main Street, decked lamp 
posts with holly, hung wreaths in 
store windows, put up Santa Claus 
figures in the town squares. High 
overhead they spread a huge banner 
with the words, “MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS FROM THE TEEN AGE 
CLUB!” 

Townspeople were delighted. 
“The teens did a bang-up job,” said 
the Chamber of Commerce, “and at 
only a fraction of the cost of pre- 
vious projects of this type.” This 
month—by request of the town this 
time—Oyster Bay teen-agers will 
again “trim” their town like a giant 
Christmas tree. 

—Bos STEARNS 
This week World Week pre- 
sents its “AWARD FOR 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP” 
to the Teen Age Club of 
Oyster Bay. N. Y. 


* x 


GOOD CITIZENS 


Photos, courtesy of Oyster Bay 
AT WORK “TRIMMING” THE TOWN: Club members attach colored lights to laurel garlanus 
- * spread on town sidewalks. Girls are Kordi Novdland, Gladys Hornoskie, Peggy 


ee *® Robinson. When they finish, boys will hoist the garlands Fich over the streets. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


World Crossroads 


HE MIDDLE EAST—what is it? 
It’s not a place with definite 
boundaries, like a U. S. state. Rather, 
it’s a region—roughly the region 
shown on the map at right, above. 
The Middle East is a_ thirsty 
place. All of it, except the few dark- 
ened patches on the maps above, 
gets less rain than falls on the treeless 
prairies of the U. S. West. Much of 
the Middle East is desert. 

The Middle East has few indus- 
tries. Most of the people make their 
living from the land. In the few 
places where he can get enough 
water—from rainfall or from rivers— 
the farmer tills the soil and raises 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, citrus fruits, 
dates. 

But in the vast areas where water 
is scarce, the farmer often turns shep- 
herd. He tends flocks of sheep, goats, 
and camels—animals that can live on 
the sparse grass of the arid lands. 
Livestock need lots of space for 
grazing and don’t produce as much 
food per acre as crops do. 

Where food is searce, people are 
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MIDDLE EAST UNIT 


usually scarce, too. In the Middle 
East, population is thinly distributed 
over all but the river valleys and 
darkened areas on the maps. 

You might call the Middle East 
the “crossroads of the world.” It is 
in the middle of the world’s greatest 
land mass, where Europe, Asia, and 
Africa come together. 

It is a crossroads of religion. 
Here were born three great religions 
—Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. 
Palestine (map at upper left) has 
holy places of all three religions. 

The Middle East is a crossroads 
of conflict, too. In 1948 it was aflame 
with war between the new-born 
Jewish nation of Israel and her Arab- 
League neighbors. These nations are 
still quarreling. Chief trouble spots 
are Kibya (number 1 on the small 
map), which was raided by Israelis 
recently; and an Israel canal project 
(number 2 on map), which Syria 
claims is taking Jordan River water 
needed by Syria for irrigation (WW, 
Oct. 28, p. 4). The U. N. Security 
Council is trying to settle these dis- 
putes (see this week's news pages). 

The “3's” on the map mark sites 
for the “Jordan River TVA” project 
proposed by the U. S. (see page 13). 

Many observers fear that a greater 
conflict than the Arab-Jewish quarrel 
may flare up some day in the Middle 
East. What if Russia should strike 


Maps for World Week by Frank Ronan 


southward? At one stroke, Russia 
might: (1) split the free world, sep- 
arating Europe from free Asia; (2) 
break the “trade lifeline’—the Suez 
Canal route—between Asia and the 
West; and (3) seize the 


World’s Greatest “Gas Station” 


Gasoline comes from petroleum. 
Under the deserts of the Middle East 
lie the largest known deposits of 
petroleum in the world. Next to coal, 
petroleum is the most important fuel 
we have. It’s absolutely necessary to 
run most of our engines of war— 
tanks, jeeps, warships, planes. Most 
of the oil for free Europe travels in 
tankers through Suez or along the 
pipelines on the map. The companies 
that drill for and ship the oil are 
mostly” owned by Americans and 
Western Europeans. 

How can we keep Russia out of 
the rich Middle East? For one thing, 
the U. S. and Britain have military 
bases there (see map). For another, 
we are strengthening our allies— 
among them Turkey and Greece, 
which lie like a barricade in Russia’s 
path to the south. We are also trying 
to persuade the Arab nations to co- 
operate with us in defending their 
homelands. We haven't had much 
luck on this. 

Turn page for another way we 
seek peace in the Middle East. 





Pilgrim to Mecca 


A Moroccan Moslem makes 


the holiest journey of his religion 


The quest for water—that’s the No. | 
geography problem of the rain-starved 
Middle East, as you saw on page 10. 

The quest to wipe out every trace of 
foreign control and influence—that’s 
the No. 1 political problem of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Distrust of foreigners smolders in 
many of these lands. Most of these 
countries gained independence only in 
recent years. 

Religious differences sometimes add 
fuel to the fires of hate. Most of the 
people throughout the Middle East— 
and as far beyond as Morocco and 
Pakistan—are Moslems. Their desire 
for national freedom often gets mixed 
up with religious emotions. 

An example of the way the Moslem’s 
faith stirs his emotions is the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. This is the city in 
Arabia where Mohammed founded the 
Moslem religion. He ordered all his fol- 
lowers to go to Mecca at least once in 
their lives during the annual pilgrim- 
age month, Only serious illness or great 
poverty excuses a Moslem from this 
duty. 

For 1,300 years none but Moslems 
have entered this “forbidden city.” But 
let’s go there anyway, with Houssine 
ben Mohamed of Morocco, one of the 
350.000 pilgrims who made the jour- 
ney this summer. Here’s his story, as 
told to Marvine Howe, an American 
journalist at Radio Maroc in Morocco: 


WORKED my way to Mecca as a 

bus driver. 

At home in Morocco I drive a bus 
every day to the U. S. air base at 
Sidi Slimane. At noon [| take the 
airmen and officers to mess and back. 
| often go to an American cowboy 
movie in the evening. 

I've dreamed of going to Mecca 
for two years. I got my chance when 
| was picked as one of the chauffeurs 
for a caravan of six buses carrying 
pilgrims from Morocco. We left 
Casablanca July 22. 

Most of the 195 passengers paid 
140,000 francs [about $400] for the 
round trip. They looked after their 
own food and slept wherever they 


Houssine standing 
beside his bus. 
Sign on bus says 
“Casablanca | to] 
Mecca” in French. 


could—usually in mosques along the 
way. Mosques, as we call our tem- 
ples of worship, welcome pilgrims 
and let them stay overnight free. 

The others, in two of the buses, 
rode first-class for 190,000 francs. 
This included meals and hotel rooms. 

Everywhere we stopped in Mo- 
rocco, crowds gathered to wave flags 
and cry out prayers to bless our jour- 
ney to the holy city. 

It took us 11 days to cross North 
Africa to Suez, in Egypt. There a 
ship was waiting—but not the one 
for which many of our passengers 
had paid good money for cabin 
space. Instead we were jammed to- 
gether with hardly any air and little 
water. Like many others, I had to 
sleep on deck. During those four 
stifling days on the Red Sea, I could 
only pray, and try to forget the ter- 
rible sun. 

Most of us brought canned provi- 
sions. Except for food, I carried lit- 
tle except the all important thram, 
the Moslem dress of purity. All pil- 
grims must wear it in the holy city. 
The ihram consists of two new pieces 
of white toweling, sandals without 
stitching, and a belt. 

The worst problem was passing 
frontiers. Passports had to be shown 
and health records checked for 
smallpox and cholera “shots,” be- 
cause great epidemics have often 
started among the crowds of pil- 
grims. In Egypt the buses were 
stopped 18 different times. Almost 
every time backsheesh [a tip, or 
bribe] had to be paid to avoid fur- 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 78. 





ther delay. In Saudi Arabia officials 
kept halting the pilgrims every few 
miles to make sure no non-Moslems 
were among them. 

It wasn’t as hot as we had feared 
—only 103. In Morocco temperatures 
get as high as 120 degrees. 

In Mecca enormous crowds milled 
about. Bus and auto horns honked. 


TRAIL’S END: THE CAABA 


We took off our shoes before en- 
tering the Door of Safety to the tem- 
ple square. Once inside, we gazed in 
awe tor many minutes at the holiest 
place of our religion—the Caaba, a 
great black-draped shrine. Then we 
pressed forward among the mass of 
pilgrims struggling and shoving to 
touch or kiss the sacred Black Stone 
at one corner of the Caaba. We 
marched around the Caaba the re- 
quired seven times—rich and poor of 
every race, chanting Allah ou Akbar 
{God is great] and begging Allah 
to pardon our sins. 

After the holy ceremonies came 
the long journey home. The trip back 
to Suez was even more uncomfort- 
able than the earlier voyage. One 
Moroccan woman died and her body 
was thrown overboard. I was too 
sick to eat. The ship doctor charged 
a thousand francs a visit. So I just 
suffered through it. 

At Suez our buses were waiting. 
When we reached Morocco, every 
village turned out to welcome us 
with music and waving flags. And for 
the first time my family greeted me 
as Hadj [pilgrim]—the most honora- 
ble title that can be given to any 
Maslem. (Turn page.) 





WHICH WAY TOWARD PEACE AND GOOD WILL IN THE 


Troubled Lands 
Under the Christmas Star? 


WATER is a precious thing in the arid 
Middle East. In photo above, an Arab 
twists a valve to send water splashing 
forth from a well near Jericho, in Jor- 
dan. This well, too, is precious. It’s the 
only source of water for a camp of 
Arab refugees six miles away. Every 
day the refugees come to the well and 
carry containers of water—on_ their 
backs and on camels—over the long 
road back to their camp. 

In Arab territory along the borders 
of Israel live 870,000 Arab refugees. 
Their homes are tent-camps and other 
temporary settlements with few com- 
forts or even decent sanitary facilities. 
These Arabs fled from Palestine, where 
they formerly lived, during the Arab- 
Israel war of 1948-49. Today they 
manage to exist in poverty on supplies 
doled out by the U. N. from a fund 


United Nations photo 
provided mostly by the United States. 
The U. N. has voted to spend $250,- 
000,000 to resettle the refugees. Arab- 
Jewish hostility blocks the U. N.’s plans. 
Israel now holds the part of Palestine 
where the refugees once lived. But 
Israel won't take them back. “Our land 
is too crowded,” say the Israelis, “and 
the refugees wouldn’t be loyal to our 
nation.” The refugees aren’t getting 
much help from their fellow-Arabs in 
the Arab nations. The Arab govern- 
ments won‘t agree to resetiling the ref- 
ugees outside of Israel. 

This Christmas the refugees enter 
their fifth year of homelessness. Anger 
and resentment stir their hearts. Many 
of them blame the U. S. for their situa- 
tion. They feel that Israel could not 
have become independent without U. S. 
backing. 


HE “little town of Bethlehem” 

hasn’t changed much since the 
Christmas star shone down on it 
2,000 years ago. 

Once a year—on Christmas Eve— 
the sleepy village comes to bustling 
life. Pilgrims from all over the world 
plod down the dusty roads from 
nearby Jerusalem. Through Beth- 
lehem’s narrow, straggling streets of 
flat-roofed houses the procession 
winds. The pilgrims come to wor- 
ship at the ancient Church of the 
Nativity. Tradition says that the 
church stands over the very spot 
where the Christ-Child was born in 
a stable so long ago. 

This year the Bethlehem pilgrims 
will not find an easy road. Those 
who come through Jerusalem will 
find their way barred by locked gates 
and armed men. 

For Jerusalem is split in two—half 
in Israel, half in Jordan. The Arab 
kingdom of Jordan does not welcome 
travelers from its enemy, Israel. 
Sometimes, on Christmas Eve, Jor- 
dan opens the bars to let the pilgrims 
through. Will the Christmas spirit 
work its magic again this year? The 
pilgrims can only hope. 

This year, more than ever, the 
troubled Lands of the Bible seem to 
need a touch of Christmas spirit. The 
Arab League (see right-hand map, 
p. 10) is at sword’s point with Israel. 
Egypt quarrels with Britain over 
who’s to control Britain’s huge mili- 
tary base along the Suez Canal. 
Iran is “broke.” Its former prime 
minister, Mossadegh, is on trial for 
treason. Its quarrel with Britain over 
Mossadegh’s seizure of the British- 
owned Iranian oil industry is still un- 
settled. Saudi Arabia—which recently 
had its first labor strike in history 
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(in the oil fields)—has a new king 
may not be able to hold the 
nation together. 

By building bases, by supporting 
our allies, by backing the U. N., by 
trving to convince Middle Easterners 
that Americans are their friends—in 
a!l these ways our Government works 
for peace in the Middle East. 

But we are trying another way, 
too. We are trving to help the people 
of the Middle East build a better life. 


who 


JORDAN RIVER “TVA” 


Here's our Government's latest 
idea: 

What does the Middle East need 
most? Water—water for irrigation, 
water for electric power. Water is 
the magic key that could unlock the 
way to a better life for the miserably 
poor people of the Middle East. And 
people who live decent lives aren't 
so likely to fall for communism and 
are likely to be more peaceable. 

“A lot of the Middle East’s water 
supplies are going to waste. The 
ountries lack the know-how and 
equipment to make use of them. 
Take the Jordan River. Israel and 
Svria and Jordan and Lebanon are 
juarreling over the use of its waters. 

“But if they would all work to- 
ether, they could harness that river 
to work for all of them. Each of them 
vould get more benefit from the 
iver than they can if each goes 
head alone. 

“Now, the U. S. offers funds for a 
lordan River TVA’—something like 
‘ie Tennessee River development 
lan (TVA), in the U. S. By coopera- 

m, the four countries could pro- 
luce plenty of water power and 

rigate 230,000 acres of land. On 
this new farm land, some of the 
70,000 Arab refugees (see page 12) 

uid be resettled.” 

To try to “sell” this idea, President 
isenhower recently sent Eric John- 
ston, president of the Motion Picture 
\ssociation of the U. S., to the Mid- 
lle East. He didn’t make much prog- 
ess. The best that can be said is that 
the Arab countries didn’t just reject 
it off-hand. Mr. Johnston got them 
to agree to study the plan. 

In the long run, cooperation might 
be the best road toward better living 
onditions. But in the meantime the 
\liddle East countries are stirring 
with some projects of their own for 
leveloping resources. Let’s look at 
1 few, 


AP Photo 


TEEN-AGE KINGS: Faisal, 18, of Iraq (left) and Hussein, 18, of Jordan. 


“TUNNEL OF MOSES” 

Without the Nile River, Egypt 
would be one huge desert. One of 
the most barren spots in rainless 
Egypt is the Sinai peninsula, east of 
the Suez Canal. The Bible tells that, 
on a mountain peak at the edge of 
the sandy Sinai plain, Moses re- 
ceived the Ten Commandments. 

Egypt is preparing to dig a tunnel 
to bring water to Sinai. The tunnel 
would lead Nile water right under- 
neath the Suez Canal. The project, 
to which the U. N. would contribute 
$30,000,000, would irrigate thou- 
sands of acres of new cropland. 


YOUTH AGAINST THE DESERT 

The southern third of Israel is a 
desert—the Negeb. Deep in the 
Negeb is Beer Ora, a tent-city of 
teen-agers. From high schools all 
over Israel come busloads of singing 
students. Each group camps at Beer 
Ora for two weeks. They grow vege- 
tables, raise livestock, plant trees, 
hunt for useful minerals, dig wells. 

With this know-how in making the 
desert bloom, they will help make 
the Negeb useful. Many will join the 
new farming colonies which Israel is 
founding in the desert. A million acres 
of new farmland could be opened in 


Unusual words in this issve are defined and 
pronouncod on page 18. 


the Negeb—if water enough can be 
found. Little Israel desperately needs 
more farmland to grow food for its 
big population. 


“GARDEN OF EDEN” 


The Bible tells about an earthly 
paradise set aside for Adam and Eve. 
Legend says that this “Garden of 
Eden” was in the valley of the twin 
rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates, in 
what's now Iraq. 

Once 20,000,000 people lived in 
this valley. They produced bountiful 
crops with water carried to their 
farms by giant irrigation works. 
Centuries of War and neglect de- 
stroyed this irrigation system and 
returned much of the valley to 
desert. Today only 5,000,000 people 
live in Iraq—and most are poor. 

Now Iraq plans to build a new 
“Garden of Eden” in the parched 
river valley. The plan calls for re- 
storing the irrigation system, opening 
new farmland, modernizing villages, 
putting up health clinics and schools. 
The money would come from oil. 
Iraq receives a large income from 
companies that produce petroleum 
in its northwestern part. 


SHEIKH’S WATER-WORKS 


Did you ever hear of Kuwait? 
Look for it on the map. It’s a tiny 
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patch of land tucked between Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. Until a few years 
ago hardly anybody knew or cared 
ubout what happened in Kuwait. 
Now Kuwait ranks next to Saudi 
Arabia as the biggest oil producer in 
the Middle East. 

Kuwait is the personal property of 
the Sheikh who rules the place. He 
is Adbullah al Salim al Subah. He 
gets around $150,000,000 a year in 
income from the British and U. S. 
oil companies—and he says he'll 
spend it all to help his 150,000 


people. 
Hardly any rain falls in Kuwait. 
Even drinking water is mostly 


brought in by ship. Sheikh Abdullah 
is building an enormous factory to 
turn sea water into fresh water. The 
power will be supplied by burning 
natural gas from Kuwait's oil wells— 
gas that formerly just went to waste. 

And that isn’t all. The Sheikh is 
providing a free health service, the 
world’s biggest air-conditioned hos- 
pital, new schools, housing projects, 
and modern fishing boats for his sea- 


farers—who call themselves “Sons of 
Sinbad.” 


POINT FOUR 


Our U. S. Point Four program is 
helping the Middle East toward bet- 
ter ways of life. Point Four experts 
show Jordan peasants how to trap 
rainfall with earthen dikes—so that 
hay crops can be grown in the desert. 
Other U. S. experts are locating wells 
for thirsty villages of Lebanon. Point 
Four flyers, spraying insecticides 
from planes, battle the swarms of 
locusts that sometimes eat their way 
across the Middle East. 

Seven thousand Middle East 
youths attend American-operated 
universities in the Middle East. 
U. S. oil companies build railroads, 
open schools, and train workers in 
technical skills. 

[If the people of the Middle East 
gain a better life, will quiet come to 
their troubled lands? 

What is the best road toward 
peace and good will in the troubled 


Middle East? 


‘“SANTA CARE”’ 


—OUR FRONT COVER 


CARE is a world-wide Santa Claus. 
Not only at Christmas-time, but all 
year round, CARE prepares gift pack- 
ages of food, clothing, farm supplies, 
etc., and delivers them nearly every- 
where on the globe. The packages are 
ordered and paid for by individual 
Americans and by many groups and 
organizations. Through CARE (which 
means Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Everywhere), Americans 
have sent well over $100,000,000 worth 
of supplies abroad since World War II. 

CARE is a non-profit organization 
made up of 26 American relief, relig- 
ious, labor and cooperative organiza- 
tions. (You, too, can order a CARE 
package by writing to: “CARE, New 
York, N. Y.”) 

At present Korea, 
Israel in that order, 
shares of CARE gifts. 


Germany, and 
get the largest 


Our cover photo shows Chamis 
Kalka, a Christian Arab of Lod 
(Lydda) in central Israel, taking a 


CARE package to his home in the Arab 


quarter. —International News photo 





Peace on Earth 

















































herds of Christ’s birth. 


. Compass direction. 
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— a Claus, 
eminent gift expert 


Here are gifts for a great Christmas—and for many 
Happy New Years. Kodak’s camera outfits are 
complete, ready to go, by daylight or by flash, indoors, 
outdoors, day or night. And the pictures they make 
are clear... crisp. . . sparkling. 


Your Kodak dealer has several Kodak Camera 
Flash Outfits. Look them over, especially — 


The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit. The camera is a 

modern classic—in looks and in performance. The big 
brilliant viewfinder gives you full command of composition; the 
shutter release is smooooth. And it’s simple to load. Gives you 
twelve 214 x 24 negatives to a roll of film. Outfit includes 
camera, Flasholder, two rolls Kodak Verichrome Film, eight 

flash bulbs, two batteries, and a ““how-to”’ booklet. Brownie 
Hawkeye Flash Outfit, $13.95. Camera alone, $7.20. 


The Kodak Duaflex Flash Oufit. Here’s a honey. 

Looks like . . . performs like . . . a fancy camera, 

yet it’s easy to use, and a beautiful picture 

maker. There are two Duaflex cameras, the 

standard model with fixed-focus Kodet Lens, 

and the deluxe model with its focusing Kodar 

Lens and adjustments to specific lighting con- 

ditions. Both camera outfits include film, flash 

bulbs, batteries, and a book to start you off on the 

right foot, or trigger finger. Kodak Duaflex Flash Outfit 
(Kodet model). Complete, $21.95; camera alone, $14.50. Kodak 
Duafiex Flash Outfit (Kodar model). Complete, $32.45; camera 


alone (Kodar model, large illustration), $22.30. 


Double the fun . . . Make those gang-wanted 
extra prints yourself! No darkroom needed 
when you use a Kodacraft Printing Kit (com- 
plete, $4.95). If you want to develop film, too, 
get a Kodacraft Photo-Lab Outfit (at $9.75) or 
a Kodacraft Advanced Photo-Lab (at $14.95). 
And master the magic of photography! 


Prices include Federal tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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% FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 


Answering the People... 


THANKS or TANKS? 


“IM here to tell you, Senator, that 
the farmers of our state are dead 
set against your position on this bill. 
If you go ahead and vote against our 
wishes, don’t be surprised if you're 
defeated at the next election.” 

“How many farmers are you talk- 
ing for, my friend?” 

The Senator's visitor handed him 
a thick, typed report. “There’s your 
answer, Senator. Every farm organi- 
zation in the state has held meetings 
on this problem. I’m speaking for the 
big majority, Senator.” 

“IT see,” said the Senator thought- 
fully. “But remember there are two 
sides to this question. Other groups 
are urging me to oppose your posi- 
tion. But you can tell your organi- 
zation one thing. I'll consider your 
report seriously. And I’m grateful to 
you for letting me know how you all 
feel.” 

That sort of conversation goes on 
all the time behind the scenes in 
Congress. All our Congressmen spend 


a lot of time listening to opinions 
from the people they represent. 
They're always eager to know what 
the voters think. They're glad to get 
letters and telegrams advising them 
how to vote in Congress. 

Finding out what the public thinks 
is one of a Congressman’s most im- 
portant jobs. When he’s in Washing- 
ton, he reads his mail carefully. 
When he’s in his home state, he 
travels around asking voters for their 
opinions. He is in Congress as a rep- 
resentative of the people. To repre- 
sent the people properly, he must 
know what they're thinking. 

All of us have the right to give our 
opinions to members of our local, 
state, and Federal governments. We 
can give them our own personal 
opinion. Or we can state the views of 
a group we represent. 

This right is guaranteed us in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 
( This is the same Amendment which 
guarantees us freedom of speech, 


























Harris & Ewing 


We have the right to make known our opinions, and public officials want to know 


them. In photo U. S. Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama talks with visitor. 








religion, and the press.) It says: 
“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging . . . the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

That means we have the right to 
hold peaceful meetings on any sub- 
ject at any time. We can exchange 
ideas, seek the common good, protest 
something, put forth ideas. We have 
the right to address government offi- 
cials and ask that old laws be changed 
or new ones passed. 

Free people act in groups of their 
own choosing. They are free to carry 
thought and speech into action. 
Government officials want to know 
what we think. And we may talk 
with them or write to them as we 
please. 


UNDER COMMUNISM 


In communist countries, things are 
very different. Communist leaders 
don’t allow their people to hold free 
meetings. They don’t take advice 
from the people. They just give 
orders. Let’s see how they go to work. 

After World War II, the Commu- 
nist-controlled people of East Europe 
were desperate for more _ food, 
clothes, and houses. But the Com- 
munists took no notice of these needs. 
They made their people produce 
more guns and tanks instead. And 
the people were afraid to protest. 
They knew that the ones who com- 
plained would probably be impris- 
oned. 


PLAN BACKFIRES 


But finally the people of East 
Europe got so desperate that they 
refused to keep quiet any longer. 
The Communists decided to hold 
meetings and let the people blow off 
steam. They planned to find scape- 
goats, persons who could be blamed 
for the shortages. But the plan 
boomeranged. The workers of East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia knew 
the Communists themselves were to 
blame. They rioted. Local Commu- 
nists couldn't stop them. Russian 
tanks rolled in to stop the riots. 

In free countries, our leaders thank 
us for telling them our opinions. In 
Communist countries, the leaders 
use tanks to reply to the protests of 
the people. Thanks under freedom, 
and tanks under communism. That's 
another of the differences between 
us and the Communists. 
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For a power send-off every day eat a hearty 

= banana breakfast! For a FREE copy of the new 
book, HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


United Fruit Company, Dept. S-1 

Pier 3, North River, New York 6, New York 
Please send me, FREE, a copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Middle East 


1. MIDDLE EAST GEOGRAPHY 
Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


—1. The Suez Canal joins the: (a) Atlantic Ocean and 
Mediterranean sea; (b) Red Sea and Mediterra- 
nean Sea; (c) Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

Which two countries border on Russia? (a) Iran, 
Turkey; (b) Syria, Iraq; (c) Jordan, Israel. 
Which two countries cooperate with the U. S. in 
defense of the Middle East? (a) Egypt, Syria; 
(b) Turkey, Greece; (c) Iran, Lebanon. 

The Middle East is a leading region in production 
of: (a) uranium; (b) iron ore; (c) oil. 

Which is NOT correct about the middle East? (a) 
much of it is desert; (b) most people earn their 
living from the land; (c) it gets plenty of rain. 


om | 


vag 


ninth. 


—_ 


ll. MIDDLE EAST UNREST 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is a matter of opinion. 


—1l. Egypt wants British troops to get out of the Suez 


Canal zone. 


me 


Israel has a greater right to use the Jordan River’s 
water than the Arab nations do. 


—3. 
a 
Loe 


Iran wants Britain to run the Iranian oil industry. 
Some Arab nations distrust the Western nations. 


The U. S. says she wants to be friendly with all 
Middle East nations. 


—6. Arab refugees should be readmitted to Israel. 


7. By cooperating with Israel, the Arab nations would 
become more prosperous. 

Some Arab nations are using oil income to improve 
living conditions. 

The U. S. does not believe Russia is a threat to the 
peace and security of the Middle East. 


ste 
oe 


10. Much of Western Europe’s oil comes from the 
Middle East. 


lil. MEET THE MOSLEMS 


Write, in each space in Column A, the letter of the 
correct phrase from Column B. 


A B 


—l. Mecca (a) founder of Moslem religion 
—_2. Allah (b) name of Moslem religion 
—3. Mohammed (c) Moslem temple of worship 
—_4. Islam (d) Moslem name for God 
__5. mosque (e) holy city of the Moslems 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

The United States is thousands of miles away from 
the Middle East. What does it matter to us whether 
there is unrest in that far-off region? 


(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 6 for each item in 
Question I, 5 for each item in Question Il, 4 for each item 
in Question III. Total, 100. 





advisers and instructors in health, educa- 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


citrus (p. 10)—The “family” of trees and 
shrubs that produce such fruits as lemons, 
oranges, limes, grapefruit, etc. 

Judaism (p. 10)—The Jewish religion. 

Islam (p. 10)—The religion of the Mos- 
lems. The Moslem creed is: “There is no 
God but Allah and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” Islam is an Arabic word meaning 
“submission” —that is, submission to the will 
of God. 

Arab League (p.”“10)—An organization 
of eight Middle Eastern countries (see map 
on page 10) which have a common tradi- 
tion of Arabic language and culture. They 
seek to cooperate among themselves and 
to present a united front in world affairs. 
All eight countries are overwhelmingly 


Moslem in religion except Lebanon, which 
has a slight Christian majority. 

TVA (p. 13)—Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Created in 1933 as a new type of Fed- 
eral Government agency, TVA builds and 
operates flood-control and power dams in 
the Tennessee River Valley, a 41,000- 
square-mile area which includes parts of 
seven states. TVA also distributes electric 
power, produces fertilizers, and promotes 
river navigation and conservation of soil 
and water. TVA is a pioneer project in de- 
velopment and use of a whole river valley 
without regard to state lines. 

Point Four (p. 14)—A U. S. Government 
program launched in 1951 to carry out the 
“fourth point” in a speech on foreign policy 
made by President Harry S. Truman in 
1949. This “fourth point” was a call for “a 
bold new program” to provide expert help 
to other nations in developing their re- 
sources. The Eisenhower Administration 
has continued this “technical aid” program, 
which sends American experts abroad as 


tion, engineering, agriculture, etc. 


Say It Right! 
Malik (p. 4)—md lik. 
Beirut (p. 4)—bd root; ba rdot. 
Thimayya (p. 4)—ti mé ya. 
Islam (p. 10)—is lam; i% lam. 
Haifa (p. 10)—hi fa. 
Suez (p. 10)—s00 éz. 
mosque (p. 11)—médsk. 
ihram (p. 11)—é réim. 
cholera (p. 11)—kol ér a. 
Caaba (p. 11)—kd ba. 
Allah (p. 11)—dl a. 
Hadj (p. 11)—haj. 
Jericho (p. 12)—jér 1 ké. 
Mossadegh (p. 12)—m60 s& da; m6 s& 

dékh. 

Sinai (p. 13)—si ni. 
Tigris (p. 13)—#i gris. 
Euphrates (p. 13)—d fré téz. 
Kuwait (p. 13)—k00 wit; k60 wat. 
Sheikh (p. 14)—shék; shak. 














The same to you... and many of em! 


Three-flavored fun * from Mars’ sunlit 


kitchens—the best liked chocolate-covered 


candy bar in all the world... Milky Way. 


1. Rich milk chocolate 
sw 2. Golden caramel 
4 


| 3. Creamy chocolate 


malted milk nougat 








Q. Our club would like some ideas 
for games to play at the Christmas 
party we're planning this year. Have 
you any suggestions? 

A. Charades, “Twenty Questions,” 
and “Making the Most of Christmas” 
(how many words can yousform us- 
ing the letters in the word Christ- 
mas?) are old stand-bys. So are 
“Blindman’s Buff’ and “Sardines”— 
if you don’t have to worry about 
noise and you have plenty of space. 
If you don’t know the rules of these 
games, your school library is almost 
certain to have a “party” book, which 
will explain how you play all of 
them. 

You might also ask each guest to 
write on a slip of paper: (1) the 
name of a book he'd like to receive 
for Christmas, (2) the name of a 
record, (3) something to wear, (4) 
where he’d like to go on a trip, and 
(5) anything else he'd especially like 
for Christmas. Then collect the pa- 
pers and read them aloud, not men- 
tioning the writers’ names. Ask the 


day Head 


guests to guess who wrote each list. 
And give a prize to the fellow or 
girl who identifies the most “listers” 
—correctly! 

You could start your party off by 
giving each guest a red string (or 
paper) stocking with ten “candy 
kisses” in it. (The boys’ “kisses” will 
be wrapped in green paper, and the 
girls’ “kisses” in red.) Everyone must 
then walk around asking questions 
and talking to all the other guests. 
Every time a question is answered 
with merely a “yes” or “no” a forfeit 
of one candy must be paid to the 
questioner. Boys may question other 
boys and collect forfeits, but their 
scores will be higher if they collect 
them from girls. Scoring for the boys: 
green—five points; red—ten. The op- 
posite will be true for the girls: ten 
points for green, five points for red. 

If you'd like to spend some of the 
evening singing carols, give each 
guest a slip with the name of a 
Christmas carol written on it. and 
tell him to look for other guests hold- 





ing the name of the same song. After 
the groups are arranged, call on each 
group to sing its song—with every- 
body joining in on the chorus, second 
verse, or encore. a 


Q. If you’re giving a party and it’s 
getting late, how should you let you: 
guests know that it’s time for them to 
leave? 

A. Usually guests can sense when 
their time is up. If you serve late 
refreshments as a climax to you 
party, your guests will probably take 
the cue and leave shortly after th« 
ice cream (or what-have-you ) is pol- 
ished off. 

However, if your parties are so 
good that people don’t remember to 
go home, a little advance strateg\ 
may be necessary. You might state 
the curfew hour when you issue the 
invitations. Just toss out the informa 
tion that the party is from 7:30 to 
11:00. 

Should this hint fail to register. 
get a friend to aid in heading the 
stampede homewards. Tell Marge 
that Dad said your party must break 
up by eleven. Comes the hour, you 
can count on her to announce that 
it’s time she was going home—and 
the others should take note. 

Some strays still there? Then you 
can (a) laughingly put a record of 
“Home Sweet Home” on the phono- 
graph—or (b) organize a clean-up 
squad! 








Follow That Cab! | 


This is a true story. It happened 
this fall. 

A New York taxicab driver took 
two girls from an airport to down- 
town New York City. Later the 
driver found a purse in his cab. It 
contained plane tickets, passports 
identifying the girls as visitors from 
Venezuela, and $280 in cash. He had 
no idea who the girls were or where 
to find them. Finally he thought of 
the Venezuelan consulate. He went 
there with the purse, although he 
had to drive 11 miles out of his way. 
And,” through the consulate, the 
purse even’: 9''v reached its owner, 


who had already gone home to 
Venezuela. 
a — c 

1. What would you have answered 
if the taxi driver had said to you: 
“Well, Ill never be able to find 
those people—at least not without a 
lot of trouble. I might lose half -a 
day’s work. Anyway, if they want the 
purse badly enough they'll advertise 
and offer a reward. Maybe I'll wait 
and see. And if they don’t advertise— 
well, I sure can use that money. Any- 
body who's careless enough to leave 
purses lying around like that doesn’t 
deserve to get them back.” 

2. Can you think of any good rea- 
son for keeping an article which 
doesn't belong to you? What's the 
difference between a “reason” and 
an “excuse”? 

3. Why bother to return some- 
thing that isn’t yours? Because it 
might be embarrassing to be “caught 
with the goods” some day? Because 





you know from your own experi- 
ence that a lost article may mean a 
lot to the loser? Because your parents 
and teachers say that returning some- 
thing vou find is the “right thing to 
do”? Because you have your own 
standards of what is honest? 

4. What is honesty? Can you be 
half or three-quarters honest? For 
instance, if the taxi driver had mailed 
the purse and passports to the Vene- 
*zuelan consulate but kept the money 
for himself—would that have been 
more honest than for him to have 
kept everything? What if he had 
kept back part of the money to pay 
himself a “reward in advance”? Sup- 
pose there had been only $2.80 in 
the purse—would he have been as 
dishonest to take that as to take 
$280? Is it more honest to copy one 
answer from your neighbor's paper 
than to copy ten? What if everybody 
believed in “half honesty”? Would 
vou like to live in such a world? 











| clothes... willing to work 


Man to mode 
elow zero to 


at temperatures from 70° b 
200° above. Apply General Electric. 


That ad never ran. Who would sit for eight hours at a stretch 
in the equivalent of a refrigerator or a furnace? 

The problem was this: Jet pilots meet violent temperatures 
when flying. Engineers at General Electric wanted to find 
some way of testing new, air-conditioned flying suits. But 
no human pilot could endure the tortures that our engineers 
had in mind. 

Taking a tip from department store windows, engineers 
decided to use a dummy with copper skin and fill his body 
full of heating wires and measuring instruments. 


The “copper man” is a great success. He wears an electri- 
cally heated and cooled suit, and he reacts to everything from 
frostbite to heat prostration the same way as a real live jet 
pilot. His patient suffering has taught us new ways to protect 
pilots during faster-than-sound flight. 

Many people don’t associate General Electric with such 
products as flying suits. But the truth is our young engineers 
and scientists are at work in all sorts of exciting fields. They 
are exploring jet engihes, guided missiles, locomotive turbines, 
atomic energy, super-tough plastics. . . the list goes on and on. 

These young men—and those of you who follow them— 
will tackle even more important jobs, making more and better 
contributions for the future. . 








ecccccceeee QUIZ FOR QUIZ KIDS coccceccees 


1. How many different fields of engineering are repre- 
sented at G. E.? 
a. 7 b. 43 ec. 62: 


2. How many different products does G. E. make? 

a. Over 100 b. Over 2,000 c. Over 200,000 
3. In 1920, only one man out of 140 in industry was an 
engineer. Today one in 60 is an engineer. At G.E. today, 
there is one engineer to every: 

a. 60 men b. 35 men c. 20 men 
ANSWERS: l-c, 2-c, 3-c 
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Hail to 


the Holidays! 


‘N° more pencils, no more books”— 
Christmas vacation has begun at 
last! And what better occasion than the 
last day of school for a gay party that 
officially “ushers in” the season? Roll 
up the rugs and bring out your favorite 
records. Some good dance tunes will 
start the party off—later on, with the 
refreshments, you could play and sing 
Christmas carols. 

Or make it a gift-wrapping party. 
Admission price: a package of Christ- 
mas paper and a roll of ribbon. Swap 
your supplies and have a variety of 
color under everyone's tree! Offer a 

prize for the prettiest present. 

‘ Whatever the occasion, spruce up 
your party with gay Christmas decora- 
tions. Red, green, and white crepe pa- 
per is inexpensive, and effective when 
tied in bows or looped gracefully along 
the mantelpiece. If you can find a few 
fir branches, they'll give the room that 
spicy fragrance that is Christmas! 


Hidden Surprises 

A centerpiece of crepe paper and 
Christmas seals (see picture) is a color- 
ful way of presenting gaily wrapped 
ten-cent-store favors to your guests. The 
centerpiece is easy to make. Start with 
a round cardboard box cut down to 
stand about four inches high. Stretch 


A 
ol 
fh ye ‘ 
Crepe paper and ne Pe 
Christmas seals Ny 
make this festive , 


table decoration. iA hy 


green crepe paper around it several 
times, paste down the edges inside, 
and trim with bands of National Tuber- 
culosis Association Christmas Seals. 
Take two long strips each of red, green, 
and white crepe paper, fold them up 
and cut (the way children make strings 
of paper dolls) into a string of leaves. 
Paste these in alternate layers of color 
along the inside edge of the box, gather- 
ing slightly as you paste, so that the 
“leaves” turn out as in the picture. 
Make the base in the same way. 

Now bend a piece of wire into a 
triangle shape with a long bent stem 
down the middle. Fold a sheet of 
Christmas seals in half, cut into two 
triangles, and paste back to back over 
the wire triangle. Tape the stem of the 
triangle to the bottom of the box. If 
you are séating the guests, you could 
tie a ribbon to favors you put in the 
centerpiece box and loop the other end 
around place cards. 

Candles are always in the spirit of 
Christmas. They're perfectly safe with 
non-inflammable crepe paper bases as 
long as you keep an eye on them. The 
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Ice cream Christmas parcel, cookies, and hot chocolate—good! 
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Dennison Manufacturing Compaiy 


candle bases are made of cardboard 
with a ruffle of Christmas seal “leaves.” 
Drip hot wax onto the cardboard and 
press the candle against it for a few 
seconds. Then make your leaves. Tiny 
paper cups—the kind ice cream is served 
in—can be decorated in the same way, 
to hold Christmas candy or individual 
fortunes for the New Year. 


Parcel of Cheer 


A tempting treat for everyone, part 
way through the evening, is an ice 
cream Christmas Parcel (see picture). 
If your guests add up to twelve or 
more, a half-gallon ready-packed brick 
is your most economical buy. 

To decorate the brick, use a pastry 
tube or a cone made of several layers 
of wax paper. Practice on a piece of 
paper first—then, when you have the 
knack, put the “ribbon” of whipped 
cream on the package. The star-shaped 
“Christmas seal” can be pieces of citron 
or tiny cookies. (See page 32 for the 
Christmas cookie tag.) 

Serve the “package” with hot butter- 
scotch or peppermint sauce, or defrost- 
ed frozen strawberries. If you use the 
strawberries, you can make a_ pink 
“ribbon” on the package—simply mix 
a little strawberry juice with confec- 
tioner’s sugar and use this icing instead 
of the whipped cream. 

Use your favorite sugar-cookie recipe 
for the “trees” around the package. Cut 
half the cookies into tree shapes, the 
other half round or flower-shaped. Press 
tiny silver balls (you can get these in 
almost any food shop) into the “trees” 
before baking. After baking, stand each 
tree cookie on its base with confec- 
tioner’s sugar icing. 

Have plenty of extra cookies on hand 

either “trees” or other Christmas 
shapes sparkling with pink and green 
sugar. Hot chocolate is a welcome drink, 
especially if topped with marshmallows 
or marshmallow fluff. 

Turn page for holiday food gifts) 








The pause that refreshes Drink 


COPYRIGHT 1983, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Gifts for 





“Aunt Susie” 





Met people have an Aunt Susie 
on their Christmas shopping lists. 
By “Aunt Susie,” we mean that person 
who always seems to be a problem 
when it comes to giving gifts. 

But there is a solution to the problem 
of Aunt Susie—in your kitchen. Some- 
thing good to eat that you've made 
yourself is one of the nicest and most 
thoughtful gifts you can give—to any- 
one. A boxful of Sugar Balls (see photo 
below), gay cookie Christmas cards 
(see above), or salted nuts in a colorful 
tin will say “Merry Christmas” in a very 
special way. 

Here's how! 


Sugar Balls 


Easy to make and delicious to eat, 


Sugar Balls will make a hit. 


1 package semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
3 tablespoons light corn syrup 
\% cup orange juice 
2% cups crushed vanilla wafers 
\% cup confectioners’ sugar 
1 cup finely chopped nuts 


Melt chocolate pieces over hot (not 
boiling) water. Remove from heat and 
add corn syrup and orange juice. Com- 
bine crushed vanilla wafers, sugar, and 
nutmeats; add the chocolate mixture 
and mix well. Let stand 30 minutes. 

Form into 1 inch balls. Roll in granu- 
lated sugar, Let ripen in covered con- 










tainer at least several days. (Makes 
about 4% dozen.) 


Cookie Christmas Cards 


The Cookie Christmas Cards in our 
picture are strung along a mantel, for 
decoration. They can also be an orig- 
inal “tag” on a gift package, or on an 
“ice cream parcel” (see page 30). 

All you need to make them is: 


1 14-ounce package cookie mix 
Frosting 
Food coloring 


Prepare rolled cookies according to 
directions on package. Roll on a light- 
ly floured board % inch thick. Cut into 
2% inch squares with a knife (or with 
a pastry wheel, for a fancy edge). With 
a small piece of match stick or tooth- 
pick make a hole in top of each cookie. 
Leave the stick in during baking. Bake 
according to directions on package; 
remove stick and cool. 

To make frosting, add about 4 table- 
spoons water to-2 cups confectioners 
sugar. (The object is to get a smooth 
paste.) Add food coloring to get the 
color you want. Squeeze frosting 
through pastry tube (see directions for 
making tube, p. 30), and write your 
Christmas message on the cookie. 

You can also decorate your cards in 
other ways—by sticking tiny candies or 
pieces of fruit peel into them before 






The Nestlé Co 
These Sugar Balls 
make a mouth- 
watering Christmas 
present—try them! 



















Christmas Card Cookies make gay decorations and good eating. 
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baking, or by threading a paper Christ- 
mas gift tag (with written message ) 
through the hole. 


Smells Good! 


A kitchen filled with the odors of 
cooking is one of the pleasant aspects 
of Christmas. And once you start cook- 
ing for Christmas, you'll probably find 
it so much fun you'll want to continue. 
So here are some more “make-it-your- 
self” ideas: 

Cookies Galore. You can’t have too 
many different kinds of cookies around 
at Christmas. And with all the package 
cookie mixes on the market, you can 
whip up a batch in no time. The Choco 
late Crunch Cookies in*our photo 
(above) are now available in package 
mix. 

Salted Nuts. Buy one of the packages 
of mixed nuts available in grocery 
stores. Crack the nuts, and blanch any 
that have skins (almonds, brazil nuts, 
etc.). To blanch, cover nuts with boil- 
ing water—let stand just long enough 
to loosen skins—then pour water off and 
remove skins. Dry thoroughly. 

Heat % cup salad oil in skillet. Brown 
one cup nuts at a time over low flame, 
stirring constantly. When brown. pour 
off excess oil and drain on absorbent 
paper. Salt to taste. 

Your mixed nuts will go further- 
and have an added dash—if you add 
two or three packages of salted pea- 
nuts to them. 


Looks Good! 


Your gifts will have added appeal 
if you box or wrap them in Christmas\ 
coverings. For cookies and candies, use 
boxes or tins that you have painted or 
covered with bright wrapping paper. 
For nuts, use tins painted and deco- 
rated with scotch tape or gummed 
Christmas seals, and line with wax pa- 
per to keep the nuts fresh. 

A clever “package” for your Sugar 
Balls would be a Christmas stocking, of 
the kind you can buy empty at ten-cent 
stores. And you'll be giving a “double 
present” if you put your gift cookies in 
a large glass sugar jar with a big red 
ribbon around its neck. 
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Dear Editor: 

This is the first year we have re- 
ceived World Week and all the students 
think it’s tops. I especially enjoyed 
“America on Wheels” (WW, Oct. 21). 
This magazine is very successful in 
teaching students so they enjoy it. 

Joel Edlund 
Richfield (Minn.) Jr. High School 


Dear Editor: 

I especially enjoyed reading “Teen- 
age Trapper” (WW, Nov. 11, ‘p. 12). 
From reading World Week I learn 
much about other people in different 
parts of the world. I wish you con- 
tinued success. 

June DeVore 

Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

In the November 4 issue on page 6 
it stated: “The U. S. has been producing 
electricity from an _ experimental 
(atomic) power plant in Arco, Utah.” 
Isn't this power plant in Arco, Idaho? 

Carolyn Gardner 
Richfield (Utah) High School 


Idaho is right.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I am in my second term to take 
World Week. I really enjoy this maga- 
zine and my classmates do, too. I think 
an article on sport would add to your 
magazine. 

William Blackwell 
Bogue Chitto, Miss. 


The regular sports section is on pages 
28-29 in this issue.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine very much. 
Every article is written to interest each 
individual’s taste. But I sincerely hope 
vou will write more articles on planning 
a career. You did a wonderful job of it 


in the November 11 issue. The article | 
“Your Career in Teaching” (WW, Nov. | 
11, pp. 13-28) was the best one of its | 


kind I have ever read. 
Patricia Ramos 
J. Sterling Morton High School 
Cicero, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 


Will you please keep writing stories | 


about different people and different 
countries? They are very interesting. 
Evelyn Hollaway 
Hutchins School, Detroit, Mich. 


See “Pilgrim to Mecca,” on page 11 
of this issue.—Ed 
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kat QUANER OATS 
for knergy / 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





nuicK 
UAKER 
GATS 


HOW YOU CAN RACE AHEAD IN POPULARITY! 


No reason to put popularity on the skids— when you want to race ahead 
on skis! Whatever the sport—for that rarin’-to-go zing and lively energy 
that win top rating with the crowd, do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 





Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 
Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
teirr, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
| these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 





| 





Quaker and Mether's Oots 
are the some 


Quaker Oats! 


fasts every morning—and see the results in your 
glowing good looks! 


| lomorroy morning, eat qood hot 
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SHINING SEA". 


They Are Working on Entries 
For Scholastic Art Awards 


In classrooms all the way from California 
to Connecticut you will find them— 
thousands of students looking toward the 
many opportunities offered by this 

great annual program for high schools. 






Place in 1953 Exhibition—Charcoal, by 
Bernard Kliban, Norwalk (Conn.) H. S. 
First shown, Hartford Courant Regional. 


Will YOU be among the alert students taking advantage of these opportunities? 


@ Your teacher's selection of your painting or your 
sculpture or your costume design or your photograph 
for submission to Scholastic Art Awards is an honor in 
itself. Then there’s the opportunity of having it dis- 
played in a regional exhibition . . . or maybe even in 
the National High School Art Exhibition at Pittsburgh’s 
famous Carnegie Institute. Forwarded there for final 
judging will be those pieces which win achievement 
keys in regional shows. For areas with no regional 
shows, a Preliminary Jury will screen the entries. 


A large number of gold achievement keys and certifi- 
cates as regional honors, and national awards of $16,000 
in cash and 140 tuition scholarships await you in the 
1954 Scholastic Art Awards. The rules book will tell 
you just WHERE and WHEN to submit your entries. 
It will tell you about the 29 varied classifications. 
Consult your art teacher, or send for rules book to 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ARE OPEN 
TO STUDENTS IN GRADES 7 THROUGH 12. 





REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Loveman’'s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Valley National Bank & Phoenix College 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 22-30 
_ Bul lock’s Downtown, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Feb. 1-6 
e@ Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 1-6 
May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 25-31 
The Hartford Courant Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 1-6 
iGimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 1-6 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 


IDAHO (State) Feb. 1-6 
Falk’s-Idaho Dept. Store, Boise 


ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) Jan. 26-Feb, 1 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 25-30 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Feb. 1-6 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


— (State) Feb. 1-6 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Jan. 25-30 
Allen W. Hinkel Co. Wichite 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 1-6 
Stewart Dry Goods py Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 20-27 
The Boston Globe, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Crowley's & The Detroit News, Detrolt 


MINNESOTA (State) Feb. 1-6 
The Dayton Co., Minneapolis 


MISSOURI (Western) Feb. 1-6 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Feb. 4-6 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (State) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY (Northern) Feb. 13-19 
Kresge, Newa 


NEW JERSEY (Southern) Feb. 1-6 
M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City 


NEW MEXICO (State) Feb. 8-13 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Tex. 


NEW on (North Central) Jan. 25-30 , 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Northeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Feb. 14 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 








OHIO (Northeastern) Feb. 3-10 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) Jan. 11-16 
The John Shillite Ce., Cincinnetl 


at = gr (State) Feb. 1-6 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahome City 


OREGON (State) Feb. 8-13 
Lipman’‘s, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb, 14 
Gimbel! Brothers, Philadelphle 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 1-6 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 1-6 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memph 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 8-13 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) Feb. 1-6 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) Feb. 8-13 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Pase 


VERMONT (State) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 1-46 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 1-6 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 1-6 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 








TB FIGHTER: 


The Christmas Seal 


HIS little sticker does a big job. It’s 

the 1953 Christmas Seal. Every time 
you stamp one on a letter or Christmas 
card, you're helping to “stamp out” 
tuberculosis. 

Christmas Seals pay all the expenses 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
and the 3,000 state and local organiza- 
tions associated with it. This is the 
30th anniversary year of the Associa- 
tion. It began its battle against “the 
great white plague” (tuberculosis) on 
June 6, 1904. 

When NTA was founded 50 years 
ago, “TB” was the nation’s No. | killer. 
Every year nearly 200 of every 100,000 
Americans died of the disease. 

But help was on the way. In 1882 
a German doctor, Robert Koch, dis- 
covered the germ that causes tubercu- 
losis. After Roentgen discovered X-rays 
in 1895, doctors could look inside the 
lungs for signs of TB infection. Then 
came the young American doctor, Ed- 
ward Livingston Trudeau. He caught 
the disease, but regained his health in 
the mountain air of New York State’s 
Adirondacks. That led him to launch 


the “fresh air and rest” treatment which 
has helped many other sufferers. 

But money was needed to fight tuber- 
culosis. Fifty years ago a Danish postal 
worker, Einar Holboell, got the idea 
of a special stamp to raise funds for 
children ill of tuberculosis. The Danish 
royal family liked the idea. In the 1904 
Christmas season, the first Christmas 
seals were used on letters and packages. 

One of these letters crossed the At- 
lantic to a Danish immigrant in Amer- 
ica, Jacob Riis. He wrote for more in- 
formation, and later prepared a maga- 
zine article about the stamp. 

A social worker named Emily Bissell 
read Jacob Riis’ article. She used the 
idea to raise funds for a tuberculosis 
treatment center in Delaware. She de- 
signed the first U. S. Christmas Seal— 
a garland of holly around a red cross, 
with the words “Merry Christmas.” Sell- 
ing the seals for a penny each (which 
is still the price today), she raised 
$3,000. That was in 1907. 

In 1908 and 1909 the Red Cross 
took over the campaign. The next year 
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both the Red Cross and the National 
Tuberculosis Association worked on the 
project. The Red Cross withdrew in 
1920. The Red Cross design of the seal 
was replaced by the double-barred 
cross, which the NTA has used ever 
since as its emblem. 

This symbol is based on the “cross 
of Lorraine,” worn by the men of the 
First Crusadé. It has been a symbol of 
the fight against TB ever since an elo- 
quent Frenchman got it adopted by an 
international tuberculosis conference 
held in Berlin in 1902. 

Today about 40 countries conduct 
Christmas Seal sales. In the U. S., the 
Seals have brought in $312,000,000 
over the years. Upwards of $23,000,000 
more is expected this year. Six per cent 
of the funds go to the NTA. Local and 
state groups keep the rest of their re- 
ceipts for their own programs. 

Christmas Seals are, of course, not 
the only weapon against TB. But surely 
they deserve a lot of the credit for the 
dramatic drop in tuberculosis deaths. 
Fewer than 20 Americans per 100,000 
populatien will die of the disease this 
year—a death rate only one tenth that 
of the early 1900s. 

But the fight is far from over. Tuber- 
culosis still leads all other diseases as 
a cause of death among young adults. 
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Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with no 
previous experience necessary...and have a good 
time doing it, too. Take pictures of your family... 
friends...local events...school activities. You'll 
find that everyone will want to buy prints—even 
your local newspaper may be a customer. 

FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything you need to make top quality 
negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 


ENLARGER 
$24.95 


DEVELOPING KIT 


ONE SHELF 
DARK ROOM 


tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 244” x 31%", and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlarge- 
ments, giving you beautiful, professional-looking 
results. 

Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable . . . 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. With Christmas almost here, 
you'll want to show this ad to your parents! 


fun... and 
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Send for | 


; FREE CATALOG | 
on FR Products. 

Just drop us a postcard | 

y with your name, address | 

i and age. i 


[308 68... f 
jCORPORATION| 


951 Brook Avenue 
| New York 51,N.¥. § 
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OLA! 


ABE RUTH used to eat frankfurters 

by the dozen. Honest. We know a 
guy who counted them. Then the Babe 
would go to the plate and stroke the 
ball into the stands. 

Don’t get us wrong. We're not trying 
to sell hot dogs. It’s just that Tommy 
Gola is a sort of Babe Ruth of the bas- 
ketball court. Tommy eats two and 
sometimes three steaks at La Salle Col- 
lege’s pre-game dinner. Then, like the 
Bambino, Gola goes out on the court 
and pours in his 25 or 30 points. 

Gola, 6’6” and 200 pounds, is but a 
growing boy. A 20-year-old junior, he’s 
been an All-American since his fresh- 
man year. And you can bet your last 
yo-yo he'll maké it again this year, and 
next, too. Meaning Tommy will wind 
up a four-year All-American—the first 
in hoop history! 

This son of a Philadelphia policeman 
so impressed Joe Lapchick a year ago 
that the famous New York Knicker- 
bocker coach told us: “Gola could 
move into most professional starting 
line-ups right now, including mine. He 


OLA! 


can shoot from anywhere on the court, 
with either hand. He can rebound with 
the biggest men and he’s real fast and 
tricky. What more can you ask?” 

Of course, Lapchick isn’t the first to 
fall for Tommy. Folks started raving 
about Gola in the sixth grade of ele- 
mentary school. He was awarded a 
scholarship to La Salle High, and by 
his sophomore year he made the All- 
Philadelphia second team. Before hang- 
ing up his socks, Tommy scored a total 
of 2,222 points, a city scoring record, 
and was named All-State as well as All- 
City two years in a row. 

Obie O’Brien, Tommy’s high school 
coach, estimates more than 80 colleges 
sought Tommy for their classrooms— 
and basketball teams. But Tommy de- 
cided to stake his future at home. La 
Salle College, less than a mile from the 
Gola apartment, appealed to the boy 
from the City of Brotherly Love. 

Tommy made good with a capital 
GREAT. As a freshman, he was one 
of the heroes of La Salle’s triumph in 
the Nationa] Invitation Tourney. in 
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FLASH 
PHOTOS 


of your friends 
and family 
will double 
your holiday fun! 





The holiday season is jam-packed with perfect picture 

opportunities — your friends at Christmas and New 
ear’s parties—your family around a festive holida 

table—and you won't miss a trick when you shoot wit 


amazing new Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs. 


The tiniest of the famous Blue Dot flashbulbs, the ; 
Bantam 8 is the most revolutionary flashbulb develop- 
ment in years. It’s tiny but terrific! . . . and it gives you 
just the right light for sharp, clear pictures indoors, at 
night, on cloudy days. Its small size makes it easy to 

and saves you money, for Bantam 8's cost less 


c ’ 
oar bigger bulbs. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
LIGHTING ¢ RADIO © ELECTRONICS © TELEVISION 








Super-N-Lorger 
lamps 











In Conoda: Sylvania Electric (Canoda) ttd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Gy 














Tom Gola, the sensational La Salle star 
who’s made the All-American two years 
in succession—and he’s only a junior! 


Madison Square Garden. Co-winner of 
the Most Valuable Player trophy, along 
with teammate Norm Grekin, Tommy 
tallied 30 points against Seton Hall in 
the opening game. And he was only 
18 at the time! 

In 32 games as a yearling, Gola 
racked up 551 points, a 17.2 average. 
He wasn't shot-crazy, either. He made 
good on one out of every three at- 
tempts. As a rebounder, too, Tommy 
was among the nation’s leaders with 
an average of 16 a game. 

Last year Tommy averaged 18.5 
points in 28 games. But his worth isn’t 
measured in the scoring column alone. 
He’s just as happy, and deadly, pass- 
ing off to a teammate. On court, Tommy 
wears a dead pan. Ice water must flow 
through his veins—he’s that cool a cus- 
tomer. 

As a student of business administra- 
tion, Tommy rates in the upper half 
of his class. Books and basketball, nat- 
urally, occupy most of his time, but 
he has other interests, too. Movies, for 
example. His favorite actor is Marlon 
Brando; favorite actress, Elizabeth 
Taylor; favorite singer, June Christie; 
favorite band, Stan Kenton. 

Most thrilling moment? That’s an 
easy one for Long Tom. Winning the 
NIT. Where does he go from here? 
Professional basketball. (The Philadel- 
phia Warriors figure to have territorial 
rights to Tommy.) 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Jack Lavelle, 300-pound scout for 
the N. Y. Football Giants, watched 
Philadelphia play Pittsburgh recently 
and came back with one of the funni- 
est stories of the season. “A penalty 
was called on Pittsburgh,” he told us, 
“and the officials’ handkerchiefs were 





all over the place. Darrell Hogan, 
Steeler linebacker, was so disgusted 
he picked up one of the hankies, blew 
his nose and then threw it (the hankie, 
not his nose) on the ground.” 

> You don’t have to play high school 
baseball to make the majors. Look at 
Dave Banks, the Chicago Cubs’ newest 
shortstop hopeful. A graduate of Booker 
T. Washington High in Dallas, Tex., 
Dave starred in softball and didn’t 
even play hard ball. 

> Now Alan Sanada is used to his foot- 
ball shoes, but for a while they were 
really a problem. A native Hawaiian, 
16-year-old Alan learned to play bare- 
footed back in the hula country. He 
became a student at Worcester (Mass.) 
High in September when his soldier- 
father was transferred to a Massachu- 
setts post. Alan would have played 
without shoes, except for one thing. 
“What if somebody stepped on my 
toes?” 

> Having attendance troubles? Engle- 
wood (N.J.) held a Mother's Day at 
a recent football game with Ridgefield 
Park. The idea was to swell the crowd 
and show Mom what it was all about. 
Mothers of boys on the varsity, junior 
varsity, sophomore, and freshmen teams 
were invited free of charge. More than 


60 attended and each received a cor- | 


sage and seat on the 50-yard line. 

> How often have you wanted to be 
in the other fellow’s shoes? Well, the 
Clarksdale (Miss.) High football team 
went their Greenville opponents one 
better. They wound up in Greenville’s 
pants. It seems a fire destroyed Clarks- 
dale’s pants and Greenville agreed to 
loan 45 pairs to their week-end foe. We 


never did hear the result, but we as- | 


sume Greenville was smart enough not 
to beat the pants off Clarksdale. 


> Montreal's Westmount High and 
Proctor Academy of Andover ‘always 
have a barrel of fun at their annual 
football game. For one half, they use 
Canadian rules; for the other half, 
American. Under Canadian rules, (1) 
only three downs are allowed instead of 
four, (2) the field is longer and wider, 
and (3) a touchdown counts five instead 
of six points. If you think this is con- 
fusing for the players, how about the 
poor officials? 
> Down in Catlettsburg, Ky., they 
really know how to celebrate. When 
Catlettsburg High beat nearby Ashland 
recently, it marked the first time this 
had happened since 1921. The fire siren 
atop City Hall went wild, the engines 
joined in numerous impromptu parades, 
and Mayor Erwin Rice turned the keys 
of the city over to Coach Charlie Sny- 
der. The celebration lasted until the 
next morning and Catlettsburg hasn't 
been the same since. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wie Tops, don't miss. “iM Good, 
Wi Fair. M Save your money. * 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. “~vvrY 
The Cruel Sea. ““wYThe Actress. 
vvrvr Little Fugitive. ““H-Roman 
Holiday. “The Robe. “##Crazy- 
legs, All-American. “All the Brothers 
Were Valiant. “™Mogambo. ““The 
All-American. “Take the High Ground. 
“vr Big Leaguer. “Island in the Sky. 
wv Plunder of the Sun. ~““ Master of 
Ballantrae. “Dangerous Crossing. ~“ 
Botany Bay. “The Glass Web. “iDes- 
perate Moment. “Blowing Wild. ~~ 
Arrowhead. “Man from the Alamo. 
“War of the Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: “Gilbert and Sullivan. 
vvrvrGive the Girl a Break. rvvrr 
Lili. ~~ Little Boy Lost. ~The 
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Band Wagon. “Kiss Me Kate. ~~ 
Calamity Jane. “So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt. “She Had to Say Yes. “How to 
Marry a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. 4A Queen Is Crowned. ~¥vY” 
The Sea Around Us. ##Song of the Land. 





Necessary Precaution 
Pretty Nurse (to doctor): “Every 
time I take this patient's pulse, it goes 
faster. What shall I do?” 
Doctor: “Blindfold him.” 


Opinion Poll 
Husband: “Do you know who I think 


will be our next President?” 


Wife: “He hasn't got a chance.” 
Wood Wind 
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Check this ARROW quiz for your sport shirt savvy 


[] RIGHT 


Do you recognize this young man in 
an uncomfortable collar? If it’s you 
... you're in the wrong. Wear a plain 
jacket to contrast with that plaid sport 
shirt. And be sure you make it an 
Arrow sport shirt. Each one has the 
comfortable Arafold collar construc- 
tion that looks good and feels great. 


1 WRONG 


[1] RIGHT [ WRONG 


He’s right . . . right down the line. His 
solid color Arrow Gabanaro sport 
shirt makes a good combination with 
a bold jacket. You'll find Arrow Gaba- 
naro comes in your exact sleeve length 
and collar size. Open neck or closed, 
with or without a tie, it’s a sport shirt 
you're bound to enjoy. 


ARROW™~ 





Sport Shirts 


by Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES 


Advertising Design, Art Teacher 
ilustration/s Industrial Design, and 
Design—4 Years. Architecture—5 Years. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
(g} DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art « Drawing 


Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
Interior Decoration * Cartooning 
Dress Design » Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 
720 Rush St. « Chicago !!, tl. 


Education, 
Interior 














CHICAGO 
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our school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
rices ever offered. We pay best ¢ —— 
lonthly bulletins. Your cards FR | Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—W nite Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


nes accept stamp advertisements 
and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully tere — money for stamps. If the 
mentions the word “approvals,” the 
dealer will send you in addition to any free 
you pay for in advance, a se- 
k “approvals.” 





al’ sgn gy 2 a price 


ed. | ~y ¥ ce 4 any e “approval” 
must pa em and return the ones 


wh te "ja. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure “3 write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, 
careful to write your name and address in 
— left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
lin their power to protect their readers from 
if practices. Any reader who considers that he 
deceived as a result of his response to 
isement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to ws to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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107 Iron Curtain Stamps! 


Worth more than $2.00 at catalog prices! Many of 
s into 
Europe from Russia, Hungary, Poland, 
Czech., Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania & East Ger- 
many—Lands cut off from the Western World by 
the ruthless ‘‘lron Curtain’ of Russian Com- 
munism. Only 25¢! Other offers included PLUS 
free copy of our book, ‘‘How To Recognize Rare 
Stamps,”’ if you act at once 


Dept. OH295 MILFORD, N. H. 
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SLOBE STAMP Commadan 














The Gadsden Purchase stamp 


Two New U. S. Issues 


The last U. S. commemorative for 
1953 will be issued on December 30 at 
Tucson, Arizona. The new 3-cent stamp, 
above, calls attention to the 100th year 
since the Gadsden Purchase. 

James Gadsden was U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico in 1853. That year on 
December 30 he arranged the purchase 
of 45,535 square miles of land in what 
is now New Mexico and Arizona. The 
U. S. paid Mexico 10 million dollars 
for the territory. It included the Gila 
Valley, which was needed for the route 
of a new railroad to the Pacific. The 
Gadsden Purchase moved the U. S.- 
Mexico boundary line south to the Rio 
Grande. 

The stamp shows U. S. settlers in 
an oxen-drawn covered wagon and on 
foot and horseback. The settlers are 
moving across the cactus-cluttered land- 
scape of the new territory. The back- 
ground of the stamp shows an outline 
map of the Gadsden Purchase. 

For first-day covers of the stamp send 
self-addressed envelopes to the Post- 
master, Tucson, Arizona, before Decem- 
ber 30. Seal or turn in the flap of the 
envelope. Then enclose it in an outer 
envelope along with a money order 


or coins for each first-day cover you 
request. You may send for as many 
as 10. 


ONE FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The first U. S. commemorative for 
1954 will be issued on January 4 at 
New York, N. Y. The stamp pays 
tribute to the 200th year since the 
founding of Columbia University in 
New York City. 

Columbia University was founded as 
King’s College in 1754. In 1784 the 
school was opened again and renamed 
Columbia. Today the university in- 
cludes Columbia College for men, Bar- 
nard College for women, and 15 other 
separate schools or faculties. 

Since 1754 nearly 200,000 men and 
women have received degrees from 








Columbia. About 25,500 students now 
attend the university. It has a teaching 
staff of 3,300. Its library holds more 
than 2,700,000 volumes. Columbia has 
the largest foreign student enrollment 
of any U. S. university—1,831 students 
from 85 countries. From 1948 to 1950, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower served as Co- 
lumbia’s president. He officially re- 
signed this post early last year. 

In 1954 Columbia will hold more 
than 150 special events to commemo- 
rate its 200th aniversary. The events 
include radio and TV broadcasts, con- 
certs, dinners, religious services, con- 
ferences, lectures, openings of exhibits. 
Throughout the year, Columbia’s theme 
for the anniversary will be “Man’s right 
to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 
The theme stresses the importance of 
the freedom of inquiry and expression. 
Columbia has published an attractive 
booklet written by Mark Van Doren, 
which explains the theme and traces 
man’s struggle for truth. 

“And ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free,” is the 
booklet’s opening sentence, a saying 
which John (8:32) ascribes to Jesus. 
The booklet goes on to describe man’s 
right to the free use of knowledge. 

As we went to press, the color and 
design of the commemorative, a 3- 
center, had not been announced. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 








velopes to: Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


1907 Main Street, Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, New Y 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Different United States, including 25 
gain approvals. 
Woolas Wide Lists and Approvals Included. 
Columbus, Trieste Fair, Garibaldi’ 4 BS Palace. 
torials. 


plus set British Colonies, plus set Hitler heads, plus 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FRFFI 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
regular postage, commemoratives, 

SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
Fortresses, large historical pic 














attractive stamps on foreign cover. Everything complete 
25¢ to those requesting approvals. CANADA STAMP Vere 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Pagesine all ee with approvals. Send 5¢ for pos 
RAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, C 
77 airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 
nues, specials ‘and others with bar- 
1143F N. Keeler, Chicago 51, ttt. 
ALBUM omy 10c! 
Over 1,000 Spaces! 

2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS -  BICOLORS 
Ist USA Stamp Centenary, Fasc Downfall, 
ONLY 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
_WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. 


WORLD'S LARGEST Tap 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


A Christmas Gift to You 


20 Different German Stamps Free 
YOU BUY NOTHING MERRY CHRISTMAS 
DEER STAMPS, Ine., 914 Balmoral, Detroit 3, Michigan 
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Out on a Limb 


Dean: “So you admit that this unfor- 
tunate freshman was carried to the fish- 
pond and drenched. What part did you 
take in this disgraceful affair?” 

Student: “The right leg, sir.” 


Off the Trail 


Two Girl Scouts, hiking in the woods, 
suddenly realized they had missed the 
trail signs. Said the first girl, “Oh, how 
I wish Emily Post were here!” 

“Why?” asked the second girl. 

“Because I think we took the wrong 


fork.” 
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Harvard Lampoon 
“‘Whoa, darn it. Whoal’’ 


To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 6, 1954. 
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Practice Makes Perfect 
Doctor: “Your cough sounds much 


better this morning.” 
Patient: “It should. I’ve been prac- 


ticing all night.” 


Smart Tailoring 
Mutt: “What is the best way to make 


a coat last?” 
Jeff: “Make the vest and trousers 


first.” 


Obviously 

Sue: “Does your mother ever spank 
you?” 

Perry: “Sometimes.” 

Sue: “Does your father ever spank 
you?” 

Perry: “Sometimes.” 

Sue: “Who hurts the most?” 

Perry: “I do.” 


Last Lick 


Postal Clerk: “Is something wrong, 


son?” 
Boy: “Yes. It was on the tip of my 
tongue a minute ago, and now it’s 


gone.” 
Postal Clerk: “Well, think hard and 


it'll come back to you.” 
Boy: “I don’t believe so—it was a 
three-cent stamp.” 


Bad Memory 
Nurse: “Wake up! Wake up!” 
Sleepy Patient: “What's the matter?” 
Nurse: “I forgot to give you a sleep- 
ing pill.” 

















TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 model 
exoms complete with s and solu- 
tions to all problems. 

Available in the following 
American His: Bi 
American an and Chomtetry 
World Back Earth Science 

Physics 





TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 


AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
BARRON'S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. 5, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © BKLYN ION. Y 
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{0} watch your language: 









don’t say 
medal... 





i= s| 






-when you mean 
metal... 





Although they both may be shiny, there is a difference—and in the way you 
pronounce them, as well. 

There's a difference, too, in peanuts. Boys and girls who have already “taken a 
shine” to PLANTERS PEANUTS know that Planters are tops in flavor and goodness. 
Have you treated yourself to some creamy, delicious Planters Peanut Butter, lately? 
Or to a crunchy Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar? Or to a bagful of tasty 
PLANTERS PEANUTS—only 5c? Better do it today! 










Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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HAVE YOUR STUDENTS READING PHOBIA? 

















Try Dr. TAB’s Remarkable Remedy! 


find it difficult to get your students to 
do unprescribed reading? Here’s a rem- 
edy that works like magic! TAB (Teen 
Age Book Club) provides a unique plan 
that is working wonders in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to read 
voluntarily. Listen to the words of one 
of the thousands of teachers who is 
using the Teen Age Book Club to in- 
spire students to read on their own. 
“This club has increased the interest in 
reading in my class about 75%. I have 
never found a method so successful in 
developing student reading intérest!” 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with many 
of the benefits available to adults 
through the Literary Guild and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—at a cost with- 
in their means. 

Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth ap- 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a free kit of mate- 
rials including a sample book. 


OO eens 
School___ Grade 





ee _ 


City-______Zone___State 


peal by a board of reading experts. 
Titles are widely varied so that all 
members may readily find books suited 
to their interests and age level. Many 
titles are exclusive with the Club and 
cannot be obtained through newsstands, 
drug or department stories. List in- 
cludes: 

Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


Joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes 
(1) a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of 
Instructions, (2) Class Membership 
Record, (3) order forms, (4) sample 
book, and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page 
illustrated bulletin containing descrip- 
tions of coming books. The Club is 
organized so that students can run it 
themselves with little or no work on the 
part of the teacher. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


Classics Sports 
Drama Animals 
Adventure Hobbies 
Humor Reference 


Some of the selections 
for January 1954. 
These are typical of 
the 160 splendid 
books offered to Club 
members during the 
school year. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





